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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Janesville,  Wis.,  July  1,  1908. 

To  the  Hon.  State  Board  of  Control  of  Charitable,  Reformatory 
and  Penal  Institutions: 

Gentlemen  : — In  the  performance  of  my  duty  I have  the 
pleasure  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1908. 

Although  there  must  of  necessity  be  much  similarity  in  the 
biennial  report  of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  the  other  institu- 
tions under  your  control,  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportimity  to  give  to  the  public  a brief  account  of  what  has 
transpired  concerning  the  work  and  progress  of  our  people  during 
the  past  two  yeai's.  The  one  thing  to  be  regretted  most  is  that 
the  information  embodied  in  these  various  reports  comes  before 
the  eye  of  but  few  of  the  citizens  of  our  state,  who,  we  are  con- 
vinced, are  sadlj'  lacking  in  their  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  our  institutions.  “Pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true,”  for 
this  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  the  prejudice  so  deeply  seated 
in  the  minds  of  so  many  persons  against  institutions  in  generaL 
That  this  prejudice  results  primarily  in  the  lowering  of  the 
educational  standard,  and  secondarily  in  the  increase  of  cost, 
and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  caring  for  its 
afflicted  classes  cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  One  is  fur- 
nished much  food  for  thought  and  reflection  along  these  lines, 
when  apparently  intelligent  people  ask  our  pupils,  while  they 
are  en  route  to  and  from  their  homes,  if  they  have  windows  in 
the  school  building,  and  even  manifest  surprise  when  they  learn 
that  we  actually  have  lights,  and  that  the  pupils  do  not  have 
to  be  fed  and  led  around  to  their  classes  and  other  places.  In- 
ferentially  it  is  not  strange  that  we  are  frequently  referred 
to  as  an  asylum,  or  home,  instead  of  a school.  We  wish  some 
method  could  be  followed,  whereby  the  people  of  our  state 
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could  become  more  familiar  with  its  institutions,  and  this  one 
in  particular,  alid  not  be  limiteil  in  their  information  to  a re- 
port or  an  occasional  newspaper  clipping.  It  has  been  our 
aim  to  work  through  the  public  school  system  of  the  state,  in 
order  that  children  who  are  being  deprived  of  the  chances  to 
secure  an  education  therein,  on  account  of  defective  vision, 
may  be  sent  to  us.  While  we  have  secured  some  co-operation 
from  seliool  ohict'rs  and  teachers,  it  is  not  at  all  what  we  believe 
it  should  he,  and  very  few  of  the  .county  superintendents  do 
their  full  duty  by  re])Oi'ting  these  cases  as  jirovided  by  law. 
Although  we  have  a comj)ulsory  law,  it  does  not  seem  to  com- 
])el,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  blind  child- 
ren, and  it  is  doubtless  (juite  frue  with  the  deaf,  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  even  though  advantageous  facilities  for  an 
education  are  at  hand.  It  .seems  to  us  that  if  a state  agent,  or 
field  ofiicer,  could  be  jo’ovided,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  travel 
over  the  .state  and  give  talks  on  our  institutions,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  up  childi’cn  that  should  be  in  this  school,  or  at  Dela- 
van,  or  .some  other  school  so  e(piip])ed  as  to  j)i’Ovide  them  with  an 
education,  and  enforce  their  attendance  by  law,  when  necessary, 
much  good  might  be  accomidislu il.  and  in  the  end  a .saving 
would  accrue  to  the  state.  While  on  this  subject  of  familiar- 
izing the  public  with  our  institutions.  I wish  to  say  that  T believe 
that  the  policy  inauguratcil  by  yoiu’  llonorabh*  Heard  two  years 
ago,  of  having  as  many  members  of  the  legislature  as  jm-ssible 
personally  visit  the  ditfenait  institutions  before  the  convening 
of  the  legislative  se.ssion,  was  ])roductiv(‘  of  imme;usurable  good. 
.\bout  one  ninth  of  the  members  visited  this  school,  and  went 
away  with  a clearer  i(h‘a  of  the  lif(‘  and  work  that  was  being 
carried  on  here. 
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It  will  be  noticed  by  eomi:)aring'  the  last  two  with  the  previous 
two  years,  that  there  has  been  some  falling  off  in  our  enroll- 
ment, and  more  so  with  the  males  than  with  the  females.  There 
appears  to  be  no  very  satisfaetory  way  to  account  for  this,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  several  of  our  larger  boys  had  reached 
an  age  when  they  thought  the;y^  ought  to  be  out  in  the  world 
doing  for  themselves,  and,  consequently,  sacrificed  the  finishing 
years  of  their  course  for  a fancied  commercial  advantage.  Our 
graduating  class  for  last  jmar  was  a little  larger  than  for  some 
years  past,  consisting  of  one  young  lady  and  three  young  men. 
This  year  it  was  back  to  two  again,  with  each  sex  represented, 
and  if  all  the  seniors  retuim  in  the  fall,  it  promises  to  be  an 
unusually  large  class  for  the  coming  year:  viz.,  five  young 
ladies  and  four  young  men. 

There  have  been  a number  of  changes  in  our  staff  since  the 
last  report,  caused  by  more  alluring  salaries  elsewhere,  changes 
in  vocation,  leave  of  absence,  etc.,  but  with  possibly  one  excep- 
tion, we  are  confident  no  loss  was  suffered  by  the  change.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  two  years  of  successful  and  progressive 
work  have  been  accomplished.  We  have  not  been  sorely  tried 
by  questions  of  di.scipline,  and  the  spirit  of  willingness  and 
cheerfulness  manifested  by  the  pupils,  and  the  faithful  and 
efficient  service  rendered  by  the  teachers  and  employes,  is  a sub- 
ject for  much  commendation. 

LITERARY. 

The  establishment  of  a course  of  study  anticipated  in  our 
last  report,  has  been  productive  of  much  good  in  several  ways. 
Our  pupils  are  now  graded  more  carefully,  despite  irregu- 
larity in  their  ages  and  degree  of  previous  preparation,  and  it 
it  pleasing  to  report  that  a number  in  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  are  already  making  plans,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  to 
pursue  work  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  after  finishing 
the  course  here.  There  are  several  features  about  the  work  of  our 
pupils,  that  need  be  given  more  attention  such  as  writing  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  business  methods.  Apparently  slight  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  these  subjects  in  times  past,  with  the  result 
that  too  many  of  the  pupils  in  our  high  school  branches  are 
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unable  to  write  with  a pencil  or  pen,  when  they  should  be  able 
to  at  least  sign  their  names.  Inasmuch  as  a number  of  the 
graduates  of  this  school  have  heen  successfully  engaged  in 
business,  it  does  seem  as  though  instruction  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  commercial  law  and  practical  training  in  book- 
keeping and  business  methods,  would  greatly  assist  pui)ils  who  ex- 
pect to  deal  in  a busincs-i  way  with  the  public,  and  it  shall  be  our 
endeavor  to  increase  the  efliciency  of  the  course  along  the.se  lines. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  a mu.sical  way  we  have  advanced  even  more  than  could 
reasonably  be  expect ('d,  when  all  tin*  unfavorable  conditions 
and  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  it  so  happened  that  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the  last 
two  graduating  chisses  wei’c  well  advanced  in  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental.  AVhen  we  add  to  them  the  ( ther  jniiiils  who 
dropped  out  of  school,  a large  majority  of  whom  were  also 
musical,  the  real  situation  can  be  better  understood.  Large 
gaps  were  made  in  our  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  in  the  latter 
it  has  proved  extremely  unbu’tunate,  for  we  have  been  lacking 
for  several  years  in  male  voices,  and  it  will  doubtle.ss  be  some 
time  yet  before  we  can  fill  the  void.  Wc  were  not  crippled 
quite  so  badly  in  the  orchc.stra.  as  we  have  considerable  young 
material  that  .seems  very  j^romising.  The  young  ladies’  and  the 
young  men’s  quartettes  also  snlYcrcd  on  account  of  the  absentees. 
In  the  second  jdace,  Mrs.  J.  II.  Jones,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  piano  and  organ  work  for  a great  many  veal’s,  obtained  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  to  travel  in  Europe,  and  a substitute 
teacher  was  engaged  to  take  her  place  during  the  year  just 
closed,  and  her  work  was  carried  out  very  satisfactorily. 
Nevertheless  there  is  always  a change  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  tlie  pupils  when  teachers  are  thus  substituted,  and  in  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  shown,  the  work  is  bound  to  suffer  to  a greater 
or  less  degree.  Notwithstanding  the-e  several  obstacles,  we 
have  felt  much  pride  in  the  advance  made  in  our  musical  de- 
partment. Our  proficient  pupils  have  been  called  upon  on 
numerous  occa.sions  to  take  a place  on  the  program  at  various 
church  exercises,  recitals,  conventions,  etc,  while  the  orches- 
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tra  has  become  so  favorably  known  that  it  is  unable  to  accept  all 
of  the  engagements  offered  to  play  at  the  high  school  com- 
mencement exercises  in  adjoining  cities.  While  the  pupils  al- 
ways give  a regular  commencement  recital,  they  are  also  given 
frequent  opportunity  to  appear  at  the  literary  and  rhetorical 
programs  and  social  gatherings,  and  thereby  wear  off  any  timid- 
ity they  might  otherwise  have  in  appearing  before  an  audience. 
It  has  become  a regular  practice  with  us  to  give  an  Easter  Ves- 
per Concert,  consisting  of  instrumental  and  vocal  numbers,  and 
some  light  oratorio  or  cantata  by  the  chorus.  So  popular  have 
these  become  that  on  Easter  afternoon  for  the  last  two  years, 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  gymnasium  has  been  taxed  to  its  ut- 
most to  accommodate  the  visitors.  One  of  the  greatest  handi- 
caps we  have  to  contend  with  at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of 
good  instruments.  If  our  work  is  to  progress,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  have  some  new  first-class  pianos.  Of  this  more 
will  be  said  under  the  subject  of  our  needs. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  different  industrial  de- 
partments. The  classes  in  manual  training  have  shown  much 
interest  in  their  work,  and  some  very  creditable  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, such  as  desks,  tabourets,  book  and  magazine  racks,  and  the 
like,  have  been  turned  out  by  them.  The  wisdom  of  establish- 
ing of  such  a course,  particularly  for  the  blind,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  by  the  results  already  obtained,  and  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfactorily  arrange 
for  classes  in  this  work  for  the  girls.  However,  they  have  done 
some  very  nice  work  in  their  sewing  classes,  and  many  of  the 
articles  made  by  them,  put  on  display,  .find  ready  purchase. 
The  cooking  classes  last  year  were  sources  of  earnest  attention 
and  effort,  but  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  unable  to 
carry  them  on  on  account  of  conflicting  class  periods  and  a 
change  of  housekeeper,  who  has  charge  of  this  work.  We  plan 
to  resume  them,  however,  the  coming  year.  There  have  been 
about  the  usual  number  taking  instruction  in  weaving  and  wil- 
low work,  and  while  we  have  no  authentic  report  in  regard  to 
^ 17— s.  B.  C. 
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the  number  of  i>upils  that  have  taken  up  weaving  after  leaving 
the  school,  we  feel  certain  that  the  blind,  with  slight  assistance, 
can  pursue  this  work  with  no  small  di'gree  of  success.  As  for 
the  willow  work,  theiu'  is  tangible  evidence  at  hand  of  its  avail- 
ability as  a means  of  profitable  occupation.  Quite  a number 
of  our  former  pupils  are  now  at  work  in  the  workshop  for  the 
blind,  in  IMilwaukee,  ami  are  earning  good  wages.  In  truth, 
one  of  them  has  become  so  e.xpert,  and  able  to  earn  such  good 
wages  that  it  has  di^adened  his  ambition  for  an  education,  and 
he  has  permanently  droi)ped  out  of  school,  a eireumstance  greatly 
to  be  deplored  in  his  jiartieular  case.  Keeling  that  this  one  in- 
stance is  tlie  exception  to  the  rule.  W(>  see  no  reason  to  change 
our  opinion,  and  still  maintain  that  the  willow  work  is  a re- 
munerative .source  of  employment  for  the  blind.  The  instruc- 
tion they  receive  while  hei-e  really  ai-complislu'S  a two  fold  ])ur- 
pose,  in  that  they  learn  sutificicmtiy  about  it  to  enable  them  to 
take  up  the  work  in  the  workshop  without  being  obliged  to 
sacrifice  any  expense  oi-  time  as  an  appivmtice,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  it  here  did  not  detract  any  from  their  work,  but  in 
most  instances  was  an  utilization  of  time  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted.  Some  foHy  ])upils  are  daily  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  ty])cwi’iter.  and  many  have  become 
so  dexterous  in  its  use  that  one  could  not  tell  that  the  work 
was  done  by  a blind  person.  We  are  .just  at  present  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  luittiug  in  some  machines  of  different 
makes,  as  all  of  our  machines  are  of  one  kind,  the  Ixemington, 
thinking  by  so  doing  that  the  pupils  would  thereby  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  different  styh>  of  key  boards.  I’iano  tuning 
still  hohls  out  the  gnuitest  attraction  for  our  yoiing  men.  There 
were  18  carrying  the  work  last  year,  and  13  the  past  year.  In 
the  rej>orts  received  from  pupils  who  have  finished  the  course 
aud  gone  out  in  different  jiarts  of  the  state  to  tune,  we  find  a 
source  of  much  encouragement  to  those  planning  to  choose  it  for 
their  occupation.  There  is  one  matter  in  this  connection  that 
1 wish  to  particularly  direct  your  attention,  and  that  is  the 
need  of  an  automatic  piano  player  for  the  use  of  this  depart- 
ment. This  wonderful  invention,  while  known  under  many  dif- 
ferent names,  has  one  basic  principal  on  construction,  and  in- 
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asmuch  as  they  are  becoming  so  general  in  their  nse,  our  tuners 
are  going  to  be  seriously  liandieapped  if  they  go  out  from  here 
without  a detailed  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  this  attach- 
ment, and  the  ability  to  repair  it  the  same  as  the’ instrument 
itself.  Furthermore,  the  installation  of  one  of  these  players, 
which  I understand  are  now  made  as  a part  of  the  piano,  and 
therefore  might  constitute  one  of  the  number  of  new  instruments 
needed  and  referred  to  in  anothr  part  of  this  report.  It  would 
be  advantageous  in  another  respect : viz.,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  placing  before  the  pupils  pursuing  the  musical  course  all  of 
the  compositions  of  the  great  masters,  with  which  they  could  be- 
come familiar  in  no  other  way,  and  the  value  of  which  is  im- 
measurable. To  be  sure,  such  playing  would  be  somewhat  me- 
chanical and  lacking  in  e.xpression,  but  to  the  student  this  would 
be  insignificant  as  compared  to  the  knowledge  they  would  ac- 
quire of  the  technique. 

PHYSICAL  culture. 

Kegular  and  systematic  exercises  in  gymnastics  have  been 
given  to  all  the  pupils,  and  also  considerable  special  individual 
work,  which  has  resulted  in  improving  the  physical  condition  of 
most  of  them.  No  one  longer  questions  the  necessity  for  build- 
ing up  a strong  body  in  order  to  build  up  a strong  mentality, 
and,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  our  pupils  need  more  at- 
tention in  this  particular  line  than  normal  children,  and  their 
physical  work  should  be  so  supervised  as  to  bring  out  the  best 
that  can  be  developed  in  both  body  and  mind.  Every  year  we 
can  notice  marked  improvement  in  the  courage  and  self  reliance  of 
our  pupils,  and  it  is  directly  traceable  to  their  physical  training. 
During  the  winter  season  games  and  drills  have  been  held  in 
the  gymnasium,  while  in  the  fall  and  spring  outdoor  sports  have 
been  carried  on.  A basket  ball  team  from  among  the  pupils 
was  formed  last  winter,  and  played  many  an  interesting  game 
with  a team  composed  of  teachers.  This  last  spring  a National 
Athletic  Association  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  was  formed, 
and  sixteen  of  the  state  schools  have  already  .joined.  An  an- 
nual telegraphic  field  contest  is  to  be  held  on  the  third  Saturday 
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of  each  ^lay,  and  trophie.s  awarded  to  the  school  scoring  the 
higliest  number  of  points.  Owing  to  the  late  date  at  which  this 
organization  was  perfected,  and  the  unusual  lateness  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring  season,  we  were  greatly  handicapped  in  train- 
ing for  tlie  several  events  in  the  test  recently  held,  and  were, 
therefore,  not  greatly  disappointed  in  our  failure  to  carry  off 
high  honors.  ^Ve  plan  to  lay  out  a running  track  this  fall,  and 
make  early  preparations  for  next  year’s  meet,  and  confidently 
believe  that  in  this  new  association  a imteh  needed  stimulus  has 
been  found  for  athletic  progress  and  development.  One  of  the 
stronge.st  features  of  this  organization  is  that  the  several  tests 
of  strength  and  skill  are  had  on  our  own  grounds,  while  simul- 
taneously they  are  being  held  at  the  different  state  schools,  and 
the  results  promptly  wired  to  the  Central  Committee,  thereby 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  comjietition.  and  at  the  same  time 
economizing  in  time  and  money,  that  would  nece.ssarily  involve 
were  they  to  meet  at  a central  place  for  the  tests.  No  arrange- 
ments have  been  perfected  so  far  for  events  for  the  girhs,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  such  steps  will  be  taken  in  due  time  that  vdll 
enable  them  to  comj^ete  in  these  annual  tests. 

Our  pupils  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
our  new  music  building  will  be  completed,  and  they  can  have 
the  use  of  the  swimming  pool  to  be  constructed  in  the  basement 
thereof.  That  this  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our 
people,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  those  schools  so  equipped. 

library. 

Both  the  ink  print  and  embo.sscd  libraries  have  been  sources 
of  constant  interest  and  occupation.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  since  our  last  report  the  amount  of  reading  and  reference 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  point  library  has  increased  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.  This  rate  of  increase  is  also  proportionately  true 
in  the  circulation  of  our  point  books  to  blind  readers  throughout 
the  state.  It  has  been  some  years  since  any  quantity  of  books 
was  added  to  our  embossed  library,  and  after  the  necessary  text 
books  are  purchased,  very  little  of  the  U.  S.  government  fund 
is  left  to  be  applied  for  this  purpose.  The  result  is  that  we  are 
not  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  providing  our  people  with 
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the  best  literature  that  can  be  had  for  them.  Furthermore,  the 
constant  passing  back  and  forth  through  the  mails  of  the  lai’ge 
and  cumbersome  point  books,  even  though  well  encased  in  heavy 
canvas  bags,  is  extremely  hard  and  wearing  on  them,  and  we 
have  reached  a stage  where  we  must  spend  considerable  money 
in  rebinding  and  replacing  a number  of  them.  To  this  we  will 
refer  again  mider  the  subject  of  our  needs.  To  the  usual  supply 
of  daily  papers  and  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  that  come 
to  our  tables,  there  have  been  added  in  the  past  two  years  two 
very  interesting  and  worthy  publications.  I refer  to  The  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  an  ink  print  quarterly,  published  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  by  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mass. 
Society  for  the 'blind.  It  handles  in  an  able  and  progressive 
manner  all  matters  relating  to  the  education  and  welfare  of  the 
blind,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  has  already  proven  that  there 
was  a pressing  need  for  such  a publication.  The  other  reference 
is  to  the  Mathilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  printed  in 
New  York  through  the  instrumentality  of  a wealthy  widow  lady, 
by  the  name  of  Ziegler.  This  lady  was  long  anxious  to  devote 
some  of  her  wealth  to  a good  cause,  and  after  thorough  investi- 
gation of  different  things,  decided  she  could  render  valuable 
service  and  fill  a long  felt  want  by  publishing  and  circulating, 
practically  free  of  charge,  a monthly  magazine  printed  in  both 
N.  Y.  point  and  braille,  so  that  it  could  be  read  by  every  blind 
person  in  the  United  States  who  was  able  to  read.  She  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  "W.  G.  Holmes  as  manager  and  editor,  and 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  making  this  most  worthy  produc- 
tion a success  in  less  than  two  years  time,  is  something  really 
maiwelous.  The  magazine  consists  of  about  fifty  pages  of  printed 
matter,  and  is  published  monthly,  and  its  contents  compare 
favorably  with  many  of  the  leading  ink  print  magazines.  We 
know  of  nothing  that  has  proven  a source  of  greater  interest 
and  joy  to  the  blind,  and  one  thing  is  certain,  that  whether  Mrs. 
Ziegler  is  conscious  of  it  or  not,  she  has  through  this  philan- 
thropic act  built  for  herself  and  name  an  enduring  monument, 
and  deserves  a place  in  the  Hall  of  Pkame.  In  order  that  all 
readers  of  books  from  our  circulating  library  may  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  by 
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oony:ress,  pfi-mittinir  the  eiivulation  of  embossed  literature 
through  the  mails  free  of  chartre,  we  will  again  i)ublish  the  im- 
portuiit  features  of  the  law. 

“Hooks,  pamphlets,  and  other  reading  matter  in  raised  ehar- 
aeters  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  whether  prepared  by  hand  or 
l)i‘inted,  in  single  volumes,  not  e.xceeding  ten  pounds  in  weight, 
and  containing  no  advt'rtising  whatever,  unsealed,  and  when 
sent  by  public  institutions  for  the  blind,  or  by  any  public  li- 
braries, as  a loan  to  blind  readers,  or  when  returned  by  the  lat- 
ter to  such  institutions  or  public  libraries,  shall  be  transmitted 
in  the  United  Stab's  mails  free  of  postage,  and  under  .such  regu- 
lations as  the  Postmaster  Genei-al  may  prescribe. 

“On  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  envelope  or  wraper  con- 
taining the  matter,  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  must 
apjiear,  and  on  the  upper  right  hand  corner  the  word  ‘FJiEE’ 
over  the  words  ‘HEADING  IMATTER  FOR  THE  HLTND.’ ” 


SOCIAL  LIFE. 


There  has  been  the  usual  amount  of  social  activity  during  the 
past  two  years.  Some  very  interesting  debates  have  been  held 
bv  both  the  Eincoln  and  White  Jb)se  Literarv  Societies,  also  a 
number  of  rbetorical  and  musical  e.xercise;.  The  Christian  En- 
deavor, the  .Junior  League  and  tin'  Sunshine  Club  have  carried 
on  their  resj)ective  work  with  nnu'h  devotion  and  ('iithu.siasm, 
and  beside  the  ri'gular  Saturday  night  ])arties,  which  are  looked 
forward  to  so  eagt'rly  and  enjoyed  so  much,  a number  of  socials 
have  been  hc'ld  at  ojipoiiune  times  throughout  the  school  years, 
'riiat  these  various  social  gatln'i-ings  have*  wielded  a powerful 
and  healthful  intluem*(!  on  tin*  minds  of  the  })uj)ils  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  it  is  e(pially  true  that  they  have  proven  a strong 
factor  in  the  matter  of  disciiiline. 


rp:li<;iox. 

There  has  been  no  change  whatever  in  our  Sabbath  day  ob- 
servance. and  the  assignment  of  the  two  Sunday  services,  one  at 
nine  in  tlie  morning  for  Sunday  School,  and  the  other  at  seven 
in  the  evening  for  general  services,  has  been  found  very  sati.s- 
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factory.  The  Christian  Endeavorers  hold  a regular  meeting  on 
Sunday  aftenioon  at  4 o’clock,  the  attendance  of  which  is  en- 
'tirely  voluntary.  While  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  the 
morning  and  evening  services,  those  of  suitable  age  are  priv- 
ileged to  attend  the  churches  of  their  preference  in  the  city, 
when  condition  are  suitable. 

HEALTH. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  far  above  the  aver- 
age. W^e  must  have  endured  the  full  limit  of  affliction  the  year 
prior  to  our  last  report,  for  we  have  not  had  one  case  of  con- 
tagion since  that  time.  In  fact,  the  physician  who  has  been  in 
attendance  here  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  says  he  never  has 
visited  the  school  as  little  as  during  the  past  two  years.  Our 
ailments  have  been  all  of  the  light  and  ordinary  kind  commonly 
found  among  young  people.  We  are  grieved,  however,  to  re- 
port the  death  of  one  of  our  young  men,  Carl  Frederick  Hoff- 
mann during  the  summer  vacation  of  1907.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  South  iMilwaukee  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  after  an 
illness  of  but  a few  days,  of  tumor  of  the  brain.  Carl,  or  Fred, 
as  he  was  commonly  known  by  us  here,  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  was  just  passing  over  the  threshhold  from  ymuth  to 
manhood.  He  possessed  many  traits  of  character  that  will  cause 
his  early  demise  to  be  deeply  lamented.  Notwithstanding  this 
most  favorable  condition  of  health,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
it  will  prevail  for  any  definite  length  of  time,  and  the  arrival 
of  that  unwelcome  day  will,  unless  better  facilities  are  provided, 
find  us  as  helpless  as  before  to  cope  with  and  stamp  out  a con- 
tagious disease.  To  this  we  will  refer  again  under  the  subject 
of  our  needs. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  NEEDS. 

A number  of  much  needed  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  past  two  years.  A new  roof  has  been  put  on  the  barn,  also 
a portion  of  one  on  the  power  house  has  been  renewed.  A 40  ft. 
brick  addition  has  been  made  to  the  west  end  of  the  latter  build- 
ing, providing  us  with  a coal  shed  that  permits  of  the  storing 
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of  from  live  to  .six  months’  supply  of  coal.  On  the  east  end  a 
brick  addition  of  32  ft. .has  been  added  for  the  housing  of  the 
horizontal  water  tanks,  that  form  a part  of  our  new  water  sys- 
tem. These  tanks,  which  are  three  in  number,  and  each  7 ft.  in 
diameter  and  28  ft.  long,  provide  an  ample  reserve  capacity,  and 
by  being  connected  with  an  air  comi)ressor,  a .sutTlieient  pressure 
is  obtained  to  supply  the  uppermost  portion.s  of  the  building,  and 
give  good  tire  i)roteetion.  This  is  a much  more  economical,  and,  we 
helieve,  advantageous  system  than  the  elevated  tank  system,  and 
has  proven  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  completed,  but  until  we 
have  drilled  another  well,  and  put  iu  another  pump  and  air 
compressor,  we  will  not  feel  that  we  have  an  adequate  and  in- 
dependent water  suj)ply  of  our  own.  This  will  be  necessary  for 
the  reason  that  the  rate  now  charged  by  the  Water  Company 
is  much  higher  than  we  j)aid  two  years  ago,  which  the  company 
alleges  is  due  to  the  jm.ssage  of  the  public  utilify  bill.  It  was 
our  plan  at  the  time  we  asked  for  the  appropriation  to  install 
this  system,  to  put  in  only  the  tanks  and  compressor,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  water  company  insist  on  an  exorbitant  price 
for  leaving  their  water  in  our  mains  and  hydrants,  for  reserve 
purposes  only,  and  as  it  would  be  hazardous  to  cut  it  off  entirely 
with  the  facilities  we  now  have  for  meeting  emei’geneies,  it  would 
seem  to  be  good  economy  to  imt  in  a duplicate  outfit,  and  we 
would  then  be  entii('ly  j)rot(‘ct('d  and  inde])endent.  This  pump 
and  com))K‘;ssoi'  .shoidd  be  electric  driven,  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  ])ump  watei*  during  the  sumnn'r  vacation  months, 
when  W(‘  do  not  tin*  our  Ixiilers.  and.  therefore,  cannot  have 
steam  lor  our  ]>resent  machinei\v.  By  using  the  city  electric 
cui’i’dit  during  that  time,  it  would  enable  us  to  operate  at  small 
expense.  For  the  comi)letion  of  this  water  sy.stem  we  will  need 
$1.000.0<).  You,  of  course,  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  you  recently  took  action  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
Legislature  in  awarding  a contract  for  the  construction  of  a new 
musrn  building.  If  the  ])lans  are  carried  out,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  before  the  first  of  January,  1909,  we  will 
have  realized  a longfelt  want,  and  have  our  music  department 
housed  in  a .suitable  and  separate  building.  This  arrangement, 
together  with  a fine  swimming  tank  and  shower  baths  provided 
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for  in  the  basement  thereof,  will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  onr  school. 

'While  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  was  very  considerate 
of  our  demands,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  the  installing 
of  an  elevator  in  the  main  building,  it  was  found  that  the  amount 
appropriated  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  matter 
has  consequently  been  held  in  abeyance.  While  on  this  subject 
we  would  like  to  report  that  the  old  dummy  waiter  that  is  op- 
erated by  hand,  and  that  carries  the  food  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  first  and  second  floors,  is  in  a very  dilapitated  condition, 
and  has  caused  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  in  getting  the 
food  to  its  proper  destination  in  a clean  and  palatable  condi- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  the  expense  that  has  been  caused  in  the 
breakage  of  large  quantities  of  dishes.  Now  that  we  have  our 
own  water  and  electric  suppl.v,  we  should  have  a dummy  waiter 
operated  by  one  of  these  methods  that  could  be  depended  upon. 
In  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  would  probably  require  an  additional  $1,000.00  to  prop- 
erly install  the  two  elevators. 

Two  years  ago  we  laid  considerable  stress  upon  the  pressing 
need  of  a building  for  isolation  purposes,  and  it  was  a source  of 
deep  regret  that  the  Legislature,  in  the  exercises  of  their  judg- 
ment, did  not  see  it  as  we  did.  Glad,  indeed,  we  are  that  no 
outbreak  has  occurred  to  more  vividly  impress  this  fact  upon 
the  responsible  parties.  Nevertheless,  we  are  still  in  the  same 
helpless  condition  as  we  were  three  3'ears  ago  when  we  were 
stricken,  and  what  we  said  in  our  last  report  concerning  the 
need  of  isolation  facilities  at  this  kind  of  an  Institution,  of  all 
institutions,  is  just  as  true  now  as  it  was  then,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  some  adequate  arrangements  Avill  be  provided  us  be- 
fore an  outbreak,  resulting  in  possible  fatalities,  may  occur. 

A portion  of  the  tile  floor  in  the  main  corridor  has  been  re- 
laid,  and  hardwood  floors  have  been  put  in  some  of  the  basement 
corridors,  the  reception  room,  officers  and  teachers’  dining  room, 
also  in  the  superintendent’s  parlor  and  dining  room.  All  of 
the  roofs  have  been  thoroughly  covered  with  paint,  as  has  also 
all  of  the  wood  work  in  the  main  building,  with  the  exception, 
of  the  girls’  side.  A cement  walk  has  been  laid  along  the 
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front  of  the  south  lawn,  and  will  do  away  with  the  pupils  walk- 
ing through  the  quantities  of  mud  and  water  that  they  have 
frequently  encountered  there.  A new  walk  must  be  laid  along 
State  St.,  where  it  eonneets  our  grounds  with  the  city.  The  old 
board  walk  has  been  in  a bad  state  of  repair  for  .some  time,  and 
only  by  constant  watching  and  replenishing  of  a plank  now  and 
then,  have  we  been  able  to  avoid  an  accident.  There  is  some- 
thing over  5,000  S(i.  ft.  of  this,  and  with  the  new  walks  leading 
to  the  sevei'al  separate  entrances  of  the  new  building,  a sum  not 
le.ss  than  $700.00  will  be  needed  for  their  eotistruction. 

The  roof  on  the  trades  building,  on  account  of  its  age,  has 
long  since  pas.sed  its  day  of  usefulness,  and  considerable  money 
has  already  been  expended  in  patching  it  up  to  protect  the  in- 
terior of  the  building.  It  is  fal  -e  economy  to  spend  money  for 
repairs  on  a roof  in  the  shajm  that  this  om‘  is  in.  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  a new  roof  be  i)ut  ( ii  this  building  another  season, 
if  not  earlier.  Tp  to  recently  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  because  the  suppoi’ting  columns  and  ])osti5  of  the  west  wine: 
’of  the  main  building  were  iron,  that  those  on  the  east  wing 
were  also  of  iron,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  They  ai-e  all  of  wood, 
and  as  many  are  in  a bad  state  of  decay,  it  wilt  be  necessary  to 
replace  them  in  a short  time.  Judging  from  the  ])attern,  it  will 
doubtless  be  good  policy  to  replace  them  with  iron,  and  as  they 
are  of  considerable  height,  and  there  are  a number  of  them,  it 
will  doubtless  cost  in  the  neighborlu'od  of  $1,000.00  to  restore 
them  and  put  on  the  roof  mentioned  above. 

We  need  to  add  from  150  to  200  embossed  books  to  our  point 
library,  which  will  cost  not  less  than  $500.00. 

It  has  been  a number  of  years  since  any  new  pianos  were  in- 
stalled here,  and  the  last  one  that  was  imrchased,  a baby  grjmd. 
proved  quite  a disa])poiutment.  C’onsidering  tlie  constant  use 
made  of  them,  and  the  wear  and  tear  resulting  therefrom,  they 
probably  last  for  practice  work  as  long  as  could  be  expected,  but 
even  after  they  are  unfit  for  this  service  they  continue  to  be  use- 
ful, for  they  are  then  transferred  to  the  tuning  department. 
On  account  of  the  contemplated  new  music  building  we  have 
refrained  hei'etofore  from  pressing  our  needs  for  these  new  in- 
struments. even  to  the  detriment  of  the  work,  but  now  as  we  are 
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making  preparations  to  occupy  it,  the  purchase  cannot  longer 
be  postponed,  if  we  are  to  make  the  progress  we  should  in  the 
several  departments.  Mention  has  heretofore  been  made  of  the 
several  advantages  to  he  derived  by  having  a piano  player  in 
connection  with  our  musical  and  tuning  departments,  and  it 
cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  this  matter  be  given  favorable 
consideration  at  the  time  the  new  instruments  are  purchased. 
We  are  in  actual  need  of  four  new  pianos,  one  of  which  should 
be  a grand,  and  the  cost  of  all  of  which  would  approximate 
$1,500.00. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  there  must  be  some  improve- 
ments in  our  laundry  in  the  way  of  new  machinery,  for  that 
now  in  use  is  badly  worn  and  of  an  antiquated  pattern.  A new 
washer  and  mangle  will  shortly  be  a necessity,  and  if  we  can 
rely  on  assurances  given  by  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical laundry  men,  the  installation  of  such  machinery  would 
prove  a financial  saving  in  a short  time,  as  it  would  doubtless 
enable  us  to  dispose  of  the  services  on  one  laundress.  The  ex- 
pense involved  in  making  this  change  would  amount  to  about 
$500.00. 

It  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  keep  the  expenditures  at 
all  times  within  the  limit,  and  in  this  connection  it  might  be 
pertinent  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  was  found  absolutely  nec- 
essary, soon  after  the  opening  of  school  last  fall,  in  order  to 
secure  and  retain  competent  help,  to  raise  the  salaries  of  our 
employes,  and  this  has  resulted,  as  you  know,  in  a $1,000.00 
yearly  increase  to  our  pay  roll. 

To  recapitulate  the  completion  of  our  water  system,  a pas- 
senger and  dummy  elevator,  an  isolation  building,  sidewalks,  a 
new  roof  and  veranda  supports,  new  books  for  the  point  library, 
new  pianos  and  a piano  player  and  new  laundry  machinery  are 
much  needed,  all  of  which  are  mo.st  strongly  recommended  for 
your  earnest  consideration. 

GRADUATES. 

On  account  of  their  value  as  reference,  and  also  as  general 
information  to  the  public,  we  take  the  liberty  of  again  publish- 
ing a sketch  of  the  careers  of  the  graduated  former  pupils  of 
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this  school,  as  prepared  by  former  officers,  and  also  of  two  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  conference  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  "Workers  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Boston,  in  August,  1904, 
and  August,  1907,  one  being  entitled  “Graduates  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind  and  their  Needs,”  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Fraser,  Superintendent 
of  the  Sehool  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  other 
entitled  “Prevention  of  Unnecessary  Blindness  and  Public 
Duty,”  by  Dr.  F.  Parke  Lewis,  Chairman  of  New  York  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 

The  first  formal  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  1885. 
The  total  number  of  graduates  to  date  is  seventy-four.  They 
hold'  honored  and  respected  pasitions  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  Not  all  are  independent.  No  one  in  our  com- 
plex life  is  wholly  independent.  Seeing  people  must  look  to  | 
one  another  for  support  and  a.ssistance.  Defining  independ- 
ence as  that  condition  of  self  supp.ort  in  which  one  earns  a sal- 
ary sufficient  for  his  needs  or  does  for  others  as  much  as  others 
do  for  him,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  our  graduates  arc  self  sup- 
porting. Their  record  in  this  respect  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  graduates  of  the  high  .schools  for  seeing.  Following  is 
given  a list  of  graduates.  Those  marked  with  (a  star)  are  to- 
tally blind  or  .so  nearly  blind  as  to  be  unable  lO  read  ink  print. 

Of  these  graduates  eight  are  married.  The  total  number  of 
children  resulting  from  these  marriages,  so  far  as  I am  able  to 
learn,  is  eight  ami  not  one  of  them  is  blind.  Three  only  are 
children  of  a parojit  congenitally  blind. 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Occupation. 

1885. 

1.  Henry  P.  Kl.vvor 

Rochester.  \.  V 

Clergryman. 

2,  M.  A.  .MoOalioway* 

Pond  du  Lac 

Mftri'.  extracts  and  liniments. 

1881). 

Beloit.  Wis 

Music  teacher  AVis.  School 

for  Blind. 

2.  .\nna  Carter 

New  York  City 

tVriter. 

I'onil  du  Lac 

Deceased. 

■t.  51ary  Shanahan* 

Manitowoc 

Sister  Mary  Efram,  teacher 
in  convent. 

5.  5Iay  Lyon  (Torson) 

Elkh  rn 

Kindorsrarten  teacher  at 
Delavan.  iMarried. 

Thorp 

^lei'chant. 

Kiv’er  I^^alls 

I’atent  Medicine  mfirr. 

K.  \ ]‘t hiir  Wliitiiov 

Edjferton 

18)7-1888. 

1.  Tela  Click  (Honij:htelliii{f)* 

Sparta 

Married.  Housekeeper. 

2..  Amelia  Nix*  (l^ickert) 

Wauke.sha 

Married.  Housekeeper. 

3.  Jennie  Connor* 

Sun  Prairie 

Housekeeper  and  chamber- 
maid. 

4.  Olot  Olson 

La  Crosse 

Tuner  and  music  teacher. 

1889-1890-1891. 

• 

1.  .Tessic  Ander.son  (Harlow) 

Chicasro 

Married. 

Minneapolis 

Heceased. 

Sheboy^ati 

1 lousekeepei'. 

189.3.* 

1 . \ ndrpw  1 )onhnrfl 

Marslifii'ld 

Music  teacher. 

1894. 

1.  Edward  Weller  

Sparta 

Printer  (deceased). 

2.  Atriies  'J^raiiiei* 

Topeka 

Student. 

189.5-1891). 

1.  (loortre  W’oir^ 

1 resi'Ott 

Tuner  and  piano  teacher. 
Tuner  and  piano  teacher. 

2.  Ilerlu'i'l  Adanis* 

.Tanesville 

3.  .fohu  Horirer 

Matoon 

Laijorer. 

4.  (’hester  ITurlh^irt* 

Fox  I^ake 

Clergryman. 

5.  Minnie  O'Connoi' 

Iowa 

j4)linslon’s  Greek 

Housekeeper. 

7.  Bnrclie  Washt)iirn  (Slack) 

Oklalioma 

Housekeeper. 

1897. 

1.  Joseph  T.antrenkamp* 

Manitowoc 

Tuner. 

2.  Louise  Belonsria* i 

Oconto  

'I'ea<‘her.  Milwaukee. 

3 riOnise  IMindt* 

Milwaitkee 

Housekeeper. 

Housekeeper. 

T’eai-her  in  Wis.  School  for 
Blind. 

4 PasKiernrr* 

Plan  Claire 

r>  r iOiii.'se  Tn 1 1 Ip 

Haraboo., 

i3  Genevieve  Gallafrlier 

Sauk  City.  Minn 

Teacher  public  school. 

7.  Edward  Uaabe* 

Milwaukee 

Clerk  ingreneral  store. 
Tuner. 

8.  .fose.ph  lleil* 

Stevens  I’oint 

9.  Andrew  .Vnderson* 

Oshkosh 

Masseur. 

10.  I^red  Helon;:ia* 

Ocont  ) 

Tuner. 
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N amt>. 


RosldfiKV. 


Ooi’uuation. 


IhSlS 

1.  Maivarot  Uavics 

2.  Anna  OavU's 

3.  Anna  /iinmerman* 

4.  E«*o  Mi'ck  (dt'Ofasfil) 

5.  Orson  Cochran 

0.  A rlliiir  NitschUe* 

7.  John  Sclinster* 

8.  Clias.  Winklcnian 

!>.  Robert  Rarncs* 

no  class. 


Corliss 

Corliss 

.lohnslon's  Creek 

.'ihel)o.vjran 

Orainl  Rapids 

iMilwaiikee 

Milwaukee 

F(K>lville 

.Milwaukee 


; Point  printor  Wis.  .school  for 
: Rlind. 

I llonsekeoi>er  for  wa^es. 
j I loiisekeei«‘r. 

Tmn>r. 

In  worksliop  for  lilind. 

( >steopatlilc  pliyslcian. 
AVeav'ei'. 

CleiKvman. 


ltM2. 

1.  Jessie  Foster* 

2.  Carrie  1‘almei'* 

3.  Elii£at>eth  Emnierson* 

4.  .Mathilde  Sclinll  ke  (Jiuhl) 

5.  Wdliain  l)ol»l>ins* 

(i.  Samuel  Eirtdedl 

7.  Alfred  I'eistel 

8.  Daniel  Itolierts* 


Janesville.. . 
Jam'sville... 

Reloil 

Des  .Moines, 
Marinette.., 
Janesville  . . 
.'lie.,o.V(.'an.. 
Cliicajro 


Iowa.. 


I 

i 


Music  teaclier. 
Canvasser. 

1 lon.sekeeper. 
.■Married. 

T liner. 

Tiin  r. 

Tuner. 

Tuner. 


Ilt03. 

1.  .-\  rt  hur  Cory* 

2.  Osi-ar  Summons* 

3.  I'rauk  Ijcmere* 

4.  Winifreii  (iilliert 

5.  Anna  11  ul  

(5.  Emma  Rent/ine* 

littM. 

1.  Tltea.  Eorentsou* 

2.  Clie.'ter  1‘arisli* 

3.  I,eo  F^aitife* 

4.  Win.  Cocliran* 

llHVi. 

1.  Sarali  l>avies 

2.  Julia  Hawke 

iniH). 

1.  r,udwijf  Ness* 

2.  llerla'i't  Co)le.v*... 

1007. 

1.  Mar.v  Larson* 

2.  .lohn  Raer* 

3.  William 'Pwade*... 

4.  (ieonre  Reivmann. 

ls*0s. 

i.  Flonmce  (iomm... 

. Cliarles  Itaucli* 


Siiokane.  Wasliinifton. . . 

I’ort land.  Or<‘H'on , 

Sliel)o.vK-au i’.l 

Stouirhioii : 

Montello I . ” ' 

Cumlierlaiid ; 


Raid  win 

^\  liitewater.. . 

Milwaukee 

(irand  Rajiids 


Wliitewater 

Eau  Claire ’ 


Eau  Claire 


SutHM-ior 





Kenosha. 

.Vshland 

Milwaukee 

.Milwaukee... 
.Mauston 

Tuner.  Post  irradimte  st  udent 
Tuner. 

Tuner. 

Public  school  teachi'r. 
Stenotrraplier  and  musii* 
teacher. 

Ilousekeeiier. 


Iloiisekeeiter. 

( )steoi»at  hie  |ih ysician. 
Tuip'r. 


llousekeeiier  for  waives. 
lIou.sekeeiH'r  for  wajrcs. 


Tuner. 

Tuner. 


Tuner. 

Tenor. 

Tuner. 


.Music  teai’her. 
Tuner. 
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PUPILS  NOT  graduates. 

Id  the  last  twenty-tour  years  about  three  hundred  pupils 
have  left  school  without  graduating.  Of  these  over  forty  are 
dead,  many  have  left  the  state  and  their  whereabouts  are  un- 
known to  us,  some  have  come  into  possession  of  property,  and 
others  are  supported  by  parents  or  relatives  who  are  financially 
well-to-do.  There  are  over  eighty  of  whom  officers  or  teachers 
in  the  school  have  knowledge  who  are  self  supporting  or  nearly 
so. 

Following  is  a partial  list  giving  names,  degree  of  blindness, 
residence  and  trade  or  business: 

Chas.  Adams,  partial.  Greenwood,  weaver. 

Mark  Albert,  partial,  Milwaukee,  workshop  for  blind. 

John  Ainerhiue,  total,  Milwaukee,  peddler,  supports  wife  and  4 chil- 
dren. 

Medar  Alleyn,  partial,  Evanston,  111.,  cook,  married. 

.lens  Andersen,  total,  Stoughton,  weaving  and  other  school  trades,  sup- 
ports himself  and  assists  parents. 

Jos.  Bergs,  partial,  Milwaukee,  workshop  for  blind. 

George  Brooks,  total,  Linton,  N.  Dakota,  weaving,  violinist,  singer, 
partially  deaf. 

R.  Buckser,  total,  Milwaukee,  tuner. 

.las.  M.  Biggs,  total,  Richland  Center,  weaver  and  store  keeper. 
Archie  Belognia,  partial,  Oconto,  store  keeper. 

Frank  Bus,  total,  tuner. 

Albert  Bitter,  partial,  Milwaukee,  rat  killer. 

Anthony  Brunson,  partial,  Chicago,  bicycle  repairer. 

Jas.  Babcock,  partial,  Illinois  ,farni  hand. 

Thos.  Carney,  partial,  Galesville,  farmer. 

Wm.  Crandal,  total,  Walworth,  undertaker,  supports  wife  and  2 chil- 
dren. 

Arthur  Covey,  total,  Oshkosh,  peanut  dealer. 

John  Cunningham,  total.  Sun  Prairie,  weaver. 

Grover  Carey,  partial,  Madison,  clerk. 

Edward  Donahoe,  total,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  married,  two  childi'en, 
school  trades. 

Philip  Donahoe,  total.  Big  Spring,  weaver. 

Oscar  Follansbee,  partial,  River  Falls,  married,  two  children. 

Hugo  Feick,  total,  Plymouth,  salesman. 

Emil  Faulk,  total,  Oshkosh,  weaver. 

Jos.  Gockle,  total,  Milwaukee,  editor  and  publisher. 

Edward  Genrich,  total,  Eau  Claire,  tuner. 

Walter  Goetzinger,  total.  La  Crosse,  married,  musician. 

Laddie  Gorna,  total,  Twm  Rivers,  tuner. 

Louise  Marsden  (Goetzinger).  partial,  married.  La  Crosse. 

Frank  Harmon,  total,  Ellkhorn,  farmer. 

Peter  Holmgren,  total.  Hurley,  weaver  and  merchant. 

Ploward  Hall,  partial,  Poynette. 

Edward  Johnson,  partial,  Kendall,  weaver. 
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Beit  Johnsten,  total,  Milwaukee,  timer. 

Terrance  Knight,  partial.  Darlington. 

Bernard  Knnth,  total.  Milwaukee,  workshop  for  blind. 

.Tulius  Koepke,  total.  'Whitewater,  tuner. 

Levi  McCulloch,  partial,  .lanesville,  broom  maker  and  canvasser. 
Dennis  Murphy,  iiartial,  Waupun,  farmer. 

Ernst  Montgomery,  partial.  Poplar  Grove,  weaver. 

Edward  McMurphy,  iiartial.  Prescott,  farmer. 

AVm.  Mann,  total,  Milwaukee,  workshop  for  blind. 

Louis  Manz,  total,  Milwaukee,  workshop  for  blind. 

Gustav  Mansky,  total.  Milwaukee,  deceased. 

Ernest  IMeissner,  partial,  .lanesville,  laborer. 

Placid  Mougenot,  total,  weaver. 

Lizzie  Nix,  partial,  Milwaukee,  clerk. 

.John  Nelson,  partial.  River  Falls,  iirinter. 

Nels  Nelson,  total.  Pine  (Jrove,  fiddler. 

Wrh.  Nelson,  total,  Cushing,  farm  work. 

John  Olson,  total,  Elroy,  farm  work. 

Peter  Oren,  total,  Blanchardville,  laborer. 

Edward  Ouradnik,  total,  Slovan,  weaver. 

Joseph  Preston,  partial,  Janesville,  shoe  merchant. 

Ulmer  Park,  partial,  Cong,  clergyman,  Belnwood,  Iowa. 

Frank  Pratt,  partial,  Madison,  music  dealer. 

Alpheus  Parseneau,  partial.  Fall  River,  farmer. 

Violet  Patterson,  partial,  Milwaukee,  teacher. 

Howard  Pratt,  partial,  River  Falls,  butcher. 

Nels  Peterson,  total.  Racine,  weaver,  married,  two  children. 

Emil  Reutzeu,  partial.  Milwaukee,  deceased. 

Frank  Richardson  partial.  Burnam  Woods,  weaver. 

Adam  Rickert,  blind  and  deaf,  Waukesha,  peddler. 

Chas.  Root,  total.  Milwaukee,  tuner. 

Hays  Rouse,  paitial.  Bay  Settlement,  farmer. 

Frank  Siegel,  partial.  Racine,  married,  tuner  and  salesman. 

George  Stuenfig.  partial.  Portage,  farmer. 

Edward  Shattuck,  jiaitial.  Milton,  merchant. 

Henry  Schart,  partial,  Milwaukee,  workshop  for  blind. 

Philip  Slack,  total,  Oklahoma,  book  merchant,  married. 

Jerry  Scribner,  partial,  Denver,  tuner. 

Charles  Stern,  partial,  Hintz,  weaver. 

Frank  Tamplin.  total.  Janesville,  fanner. 

Frank  Tummand.  total,  Dubuque,  weaver. 

John  Wilson,  total,  Eastman,  musician. 

Hesto  M'ashburn.  partial,  Delavan,  teacher. 

Hirman  Woodard,  total.  Lodi,  weaver. 

Of  woiiUMi  who  left  seliool  witliciil  gi-adiialinfr,  twenty  with 
partial  vision  and  four  of  llie  totally  blind  have  married  and 
have  ehai’ire  of  homes.  Two  or  three  are  ninsic  teachers.  Many 
earn  a little  mrney  by  sidliny  head  work  and  other  articles  of 
them  handicraft.  The  larfre  ma.jority  live  with  relatives  and 
support  themselves  not  by  earning  salaries  hut  by  helping  in 
the  work  of  the  household.  “Home  helpers”  is  our  name  for 
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the  positions  they  fill  and  it  is  to  train  blind  girls  to  be  a real 
help  and  blessing  in  the  homes  in  whic-h  they  live  that  much  of 
the  energy  of  the  school  is  directed. 

Of  former  pupils,  two  women  and  five  men  are  in  poorhouses. 
One  of  these  women  has  money  and  pays  two  dollars  a week 
toward  her  support;  the  other  one  makes  and  sells  bead-work 
which  helps  in  paying  her  expense.  Two  of  the  five  men  will 
probably  soon  be  earning  a living  in  the  workshop  for  the  blind 
in  iMilwaukee,  so  that  four  persons — three  men  and  one  woman 
is  nearly  a fair  statement  of  the  number  of  our  former  pupils 
now  public  charges  in  the  almshouses  of  the  state. 

Of  former  pupils,  not  graduates,  twenty-one  women  and  thir- 
teen men,  with  partial  sight,  and  four  women  and  ten  men  with 
no  sight,  have  married.  The  marriages  have  resulted  in  forty- 
one  children,  two  with  defective  vision. 

Only  four  marriages  have  occurred  the  parties  to  which 
both  attended  school  here,  and  in  not  more  than  one  case,  if  any, 
was  an  attachment  between  the  young  people  formed  while  at- 
tending school. 

In  concluding  this  report  I desire  to  acknowledge  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  cordial  support  and  consideration  shown  me 
by  your  Honorable  Board  at  all  time.  All  of  which  is  most 
respectfully  submitted. 

Harvey  Clark, 
Superintendent  and  Steward. 


18— S.  B.  C. 
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GR.ADUATES  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  .AND  THEIR  NEEDS.- 


Dr.  C.  F.  Fk.vskh, 

i^itpc)  intcndoit  Sc?iool  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

.-Vddress  Delivered  at  the  Conference  of  the  American  Association  Oi. 

Workers  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.,  August,  1904. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  our  graduates  a few  preliminary 
remarks  as  to  the  training  given  in  schools  for  the  blind  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  should  be 
enthusiasts  in  their  particular  line  of  work.  They  should  endeavor 
to  impress  upon  their  pupils  a strong  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  faith 
in  the  idea  that  the  world  has  work  for  them  to  do.  The  spirit  of 
the  school  should  always  be  oi)timistic,  for  while  blindness  is  a handi- 
cap. it  is  not  an  insui)erable  obstacle  to  success.  I wish  that  each 
instructor  of  the  blind  could  fully  realize  the  importance  of  this 
truth  and  could  learn  by  experience  how  best  to  administer  the  tonic 
of  encouragement. 

The  mental,  moral  and  physical  training  given  in  many  schools 
for  the  blind  is  admirable,  but  in  some  schools  it  fails  in  that  it  is 
not  specific  and  definite.  The  lad  with  sight  who  goes  out  from  the 
grammar  or  high  school  re»iuires  an  additional  training  of  from  one 
to  five  years  to  fit  him  for  the  activities  of  life.  If  he  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  education  he  received  in  the  public  schools  he  would 
find  but  few  avenues  of  employment  open  to  him.  It  is  the  practical 
training  in  the  workshop,  factory,  counting  house,  office  or  special 
school  which  enables  tbe  lad  with  sight  to  take  his  place  side  by 
side  with  his  fellow-men  as  a skilled  workman  or  a trained  busi- 
ness or  professional  man.  The  boy  who  is  blind  must  receive  the 
same  practical  training  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  the  world.  He  cannot 
secure  this  training  after  he  graduates,  hence  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  he  receive  a 8])ecial  training  while  he  is  still  an  un- 
dergraduate. I do  not  underrate  the  intellectual  training  given  in 
the  literary  departments  of  our  progressive  schools,  but  this  educa- 
tion, be  it  ever  so  good,  will  enable  very  few  blind  persons  to  solve 
the  problem  of  bow  to  win  their  bread  and  butter.  I believe  that 
each  i)upil  in  our  schools  should  receive  a specific  training  in  some 
particular  line  of  work  which  would  enable  him  as  a graduate  to 
supi>oit  himself,  or  at  least  to  do  something  towards  his  support. 

Each  pupil  re(piires  special  study  upon  the  part  of  superintendent 
and  teachers.  The  weak  places  in  bis  character  or  physique  must  be 
strengthened;  his  manners  and  habits  duly  considered;  his  mental 
aptitude  fully  gauged,  and  his  training  such  as  to  insure  a practical 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  occupation  which  has  a commercial  value 
in  the  world.  If  he  is  to  be  a teacher  of  music  he  should  know- 
how to  teach  and  what  to  teach;  he  sho\ild  have  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  teach  children  with  sight,  and  saould  be  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  will  have  to  contend.  It  should  be 
our  aim  to  make  him  a thoioughly  qualified  instructor  rather  than 
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a player  of  piano-forte  music.  I would  not  lower  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  any  of  the  musical  departments  so  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned,  but  I believe  as  a business  proposition  that  piano  playing 
should  take  a second  place  as  compared  with  piano  teaching.  Better 
graduate  three  qualified  teachers  than  one  virtuoso.  The  training 
of  vocal  teachers,  pianoforte  tuners,  and  masseurs,  should  be  equally 
definite  and  thorough.  Each  pupil  should  also  be  trained  for  one 
or  irrore  years  in  commercial  work,  so  as  to  familiarize  him  wdth 
ordinary  business  transactions. 

The  choice  of  a locality  in  which  to  settle  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  a graduate  of  a school  for  the  blind.  Those  who  are 
blind  are,  as  a rule,  irrore  successful  in  corrrrnunities  where  they  can 
become  well  known.  Populous  cities  and  sparsely  settled  country 
districts  offer  few  opportunities  of  employment  to  the  graduate  of 
average  ability.  The  choice  of  a locality  should  geirerally  be  made 
in  the  smaller  cities,  towms  and  villages.  I have  known  many  of  our 
girl  graduates  succeed  admirably  in  towns  and  villages  who  would 
undoubtedly  have  failed  had  their  lot  been  cast  in  larger  citiei 
I have  also  known  pianoforte  tuners  and  masseurs  who  have  found 
little  or  no  employment  in  their  village  homes  achieve  success  in 
the  larger  towns.  Therefore  the  prospective  graduate,  with  the  help 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  should  give  a great  deal  of 
consideration  to  this  matter  of  locality,  as  upon  the  choice  the  future 
success  of  the  graduate  may  largely  depend.  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  allow  our  graduates  to  drift  to  their  own  homes,  w-here  .there  is 
little  or  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  them  to  go  to  work  immediately  upon  leaving  the  school, 
as  the  effect  of  a year  of  idleness  is  demoralizing  in  the  extreme, 
making  the  boy  or  girl  less  self-reliant  and  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  with  which  ali  are  called  upon  to  contend. 

A blind  person  cannot  make  a successful  start  in  life  without 
money  in  his  pocket.  This  fact  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion during  the  earlier  years  of  my  superintendency,  and  in  order 
to  meet  the  need  I established  a modest  loan  and  aid  fund  of  $1,000. 
From  this  fund  loans  of  twenty  dollars  and  upwards  have  been 
made  to  graduates  in  good  standing.  Interest  is  charged  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  annually.  The  principal 
may  be  repaid  in  installments  of  smaller  or  larger  amounts.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  fund  in  1882,  one  hundred  and  fifty  loans 
have  been  made,  and  in  many  instances  repaid  with  interest  within 
two  years.  The  advantage  of  such  a fund  has,  year  by  year,  be- 
come more  apparent  to  me;  and  although  the  individual  loans  were 
not  large,  I believe  that  many  of  our  graduates  would  have  failed 
to  succeed  had  it  not  been  possible  to  place  within  their  reach  the 
necessary  financial  assistance. 

\Ve  are  all  well  aware  that  it  is  more  or  less  difficult  for  young 
and  inexperienced  blind  persons  to  establish  themselvs  in  communi- 
ties where  they  are  strangers.  The  man  with  sight  will  in  a few 
weeks  establish  friendly  relations  with  those  about  him.  A glance 
of  the  eye,  a nod  of  the  head,  and  certain  acts  of  courtesy  win  for 
him  the  recognition  of  his  fellows  and  speedily  break  down  the 
barriers  of  strangeness  and  reserve.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
blind  in  this  particular  can  be  largely  overcome  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  school  taking  measures  to  have  his  graduates  properly 
introduced  to  the  leading  people  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  cvhich 
they  are  to  settle.  This  he  can  do  by  personal  visitations  and  by 
letters  of  introduction  from  himself  and  interested  friends.  I need 
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not  go  more  fully  into  this  matter  of  proper  introduction,  as  I be- 
lieve its  im|)ortance  will  he  at  once  realized.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  recount  the  measures  that  are  taken  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
graduates  of  our  tuning  depaitment  in  the  Pchool  for  the  blind  at 

Hailfa.x;  It  is  decided  that  F.  B.  is  to  locate  in  lU , i at  once 

set  about  to  secure  the  addresses  of  all  iiersons  in  M who  have 

pianos,  and  immediately  send  out  a circular  letter  recommendinj, 
the  tuner  and  guaranteeing  his  ability  to  perform  satisfactory  work. 

The  tuner  goes  to  .M and  calls  upon  thosse  to  whom  letters  have 

been  sent.  When  he  secures  a piano  and  tunes  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Its  owner,  he  requests  that  a brief  testimonial  be  entered  in  a 
small  book  which  he  carries  for  the  puriiose.  After  he  has  obtained 
several  of  these  local  testimonials  he  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  se- 
eming legulai  emidoyment.  New  testimonial.s  are  added  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  A similar  method  can  he  used  to  advantage  by  teach- 
ers of  vocal  or  instrumental  music. 

(iiadnates  of  scliools  tor  the  blind  should  make  a point  of  join- 
ing seme  local  society,  organization,  or  brotherhood,  and  thus  come 
into  fi iendlj  contact  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  localitj'  in 
which  they  reside.  I always  stiongly  recommend  my  graduates  to 
identify  themselve.s  with  the  (omnuinities  in  which  they  live,  and  i 
l.nOi’.  of  no  better  way  for  ihem  to  do  so  than  by  becoming  members 
of  some  ph.ilainhropic  rr  mutual  benefit  society.  The  friendly  as- 
sociation with  wcikeis  in  ihe  same  cause  is  socially  and  materially 
advantageous  to  them.  It  broadens  their  view  of  life  and  arouses 
upon  the  part  of  their  .fellow-members  a keen  interest  in  their  suc- 
cess. 

To  sum  up;  Our  giaduates  need  specific  training;  they  need  to 
select  with  care  the  locality  in  v. liicli  to  reside;  they  need  to 
have  mcney  in  their  pockets;  they  need  to  be  properly  introducea, 
and  they  need  to  identify  themselves  with  local  organizations.  These 
needs  being  met,  we  should  have  no  fear  .as  to  their  success,  pro- 
vided their  industry  and  the  quality  of  their  work  merit  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
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Dr.  F.  Park  Lkwis, 

Chairman  Xew  York  Com  mission  for  the  Blind. 

Addiess  Delivered  at  the  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.,  August,  1907. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  tell  a blind  man  what  it  is  to  be  blind. 
Me  may  say  what  we  will  about  the  marvellous  achievements  of 
those  without  sight;  we  may  point  with  amazement  and  pride  at 
mathematical  prodigies  like  Professor  Carll,  or  at  a musical  genius 
who  has  been  phenomenally  successful  like  Edward  Baxter  Perry, 
or  at  a sightless  typist,  or  switchboard  operator,  or  masseur  or 
business  man  or  wemen;  but  the  fact  remains  that  success  has 
been  won  in  each  instance  in  s])ite  of  a heavy  handicap,  and  the 
blind  are  ehoery  and  optimistic  because  they  are  brave.  So  h-’rd  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  denied  a glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  this  world,  to 
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be  shut  out  from  an  even  competition  with  one’s  fellow’s,  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  in  a civilized  country  any  human  being  should 
be  needlessly  peimitted  to  lose  his  sight  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  those  w'ho  are  blind 
need  never  have  became  so  had  proper  measures  been  taken  at  the 
right  time  to  prevent  the  affliction.  With  much  of  the  unnecessary 
blindness  we  maj’  not  here  concern  ourselves;  but  when  young  in- 
fants who  come  into  the  world  normal  in’  every  particular  have 
their  eyes  destroyed  as  the  result  of  an  avoidable  infection,  the 
failure  to  use  the  simple  measures  that  will  prevent  it  and  to  warn 
those  who  should  know’  w’hat  to  do  but  fail  to  do  it  become  a 
crime,  for  w’hich  you  and  I are  responsible.  Ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum, or  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  newborn  babies,  is  one  of  the 
commenest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  dangerous  mala- 
dies of  the  eyes  to  which  the  child  is  subject.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  tenement-house  district;  it  may  occur  in  any  class  of  society. 
It  is  due  to  the  introduction  in  the  child’s  eyes  at  or  shortly  after 
biith  of  germ-infected  secretion  from  the  mother.  If  the  smallest 
))cition  of  this  infecting  material  is  allow’ed  to  get  inside  the  in- 
fant’s eyelids  it  rapidly  develops  a most  violent  inflammation,  which 
may  be  followed  by  ulceration  and  rupture  of  the  eyeball.  When 
finally  its  intensity  is  expended  nnd  the  suppuration  has  ceasea, 
the  clear,  shining  eyes  have  been  replaced  by  ugly,  staring,  protrud- 
ing globes  from  w’hich  the  sight  has  forever  gone.  If,  however, 
immediately  after  the  phild  is  born  the  lids  be  wiped  free  from  all 
secretion,  a pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  or  a bit  of  soft,  clean  linen 
clcth  being  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  lids  gently  opened 
and  washed  free  from  any  extraneous  matter  that  may  have  got 
into  them,  the  eyes  may  be  saved. 

One  can  never  be  sure,  however,  that  all  of  the  microscopic  forms 
on  which  infection  depends  have  been  removed  by  simple  wash- 
ing; and  tw’enty-four  years  ago  Professor  Crede,  of  Leipsic,  made 
a great  discovery,  for  wdiich  some  day  the  wdrole  world  w'ill  unite 
in  doing  honor  to  his  memory.  At  that  time  he  made  the  announce- 
ment that,  by  allowing  a small  portion  of  a tw’o  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  to  drop  from  the  end  of  a tiny  glass  rod 
upon  the  eyeball  of  a new-born  child;  the  microbes  of  infection 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  eye  itself  unin.jured.  In  his  enormous 
clinic  the  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  was  reduced  by  this  pre 
cedure  from  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  births  to  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.;  .and  some  years  later,  in  a series  of  over 
1,100  hirths,  one  only  w’as  slightly  infected,  still  further  reducing 
the  percentage  to  a quarter  of  one  per  cent,  and  increasing  thereby 
the  possibility  of  the  child  escaping  this  dangerous  infection  by  fifty 
times. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  i^f  this  great  discovery  of  Crede’s 
w’ere  uniformly  employed,  the  chief  cause  of  blindness  throughout 
the  civilized  world  would  be  abolished. 

This  is  a condition  thoroughly  understood  and  guarded  against 
by  all  trained  obstetricians.  In  almost  every  modern  hospital,  as 
in  every  suspected  case  in  the  practice  of  every  modern  physician, 
prophylaxis  is  a routine  procedure,  and  a blind  baby  in  consequence 
is  so  rare  under  such  careful  treatment  as  to  be  remarkable.  Bui 
among  the  poor,  ignorance  is  still  rife,  and  vast  numbers  of  mothers 
receive  the  ministration  of  half-trained  or  ignorant  midwives  and, 
alas!  sometimes  of  careless  doctors.  Through  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  proper  though  simi)le  procedure  required,  eyes  are  infected 
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rather  than  protected.  Th^  adniirahle  Howe  law,  which  already 
ohtains  in  si.xteen  states,  rcriiiiring  inidwives  to  rei)ort  the  existence 
of  opthalinia  neonatorum  to  the  health  authorities,  is  rarely  enforced, 
or  if  it  is  there  is  no  one  ni)on  whom  its  care  and  treatment  neces- 
sarily devolve.  This  means  delay,  and  delay,  so  far  as  the  eyes  are 
(onceriud,  is  often  another  \\ay  of  spelling  destruction. 

1 h.ave  said  that  these  cases  usually  occur  among  the  pcor.  A 
helpless  child,  therefore,  scon  becomes  too  great  a burden  for  the 
jiarents  to  carry  and  it  is  shifted  to  the  community.  Many,  for- 
tunately, are  got  into  the  schools  for  the  blind.  That  efficient  pro- 
phylaxis is  not  generally  emiiloyed  the  records  of  all  institutions 
where  young  blind  iieoiile  aie  gathered  abtindantly  demonstrate. 
The  average  number  of  blind  from  this  disetise  entering  the  New 
York  State  School  during  the  past  live  years  is  twenty-six  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  admitted,  while  at  Overbrook,  Ra..  the  main 
(ause  of  blindness  is  oiithalmia  neonatorum.  Of  53G  pupils  ad- 
mitted to  this  school  between  1890  and  lOOfi,  inclusive  (sixteen 
years),  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  whole  we’’e  victims  of  opthalniia 
neonatorum;  15r>  babies  had  bad  their  eyes  destroyed  and  their 
light  extinguished  forever  because  of  the  carelessness  or  neglect  of 
seme  one  who  should  have  known,  but  did  not,  and  should  have 
caied  enough,  but  did  not,  to  put  one  dro])  of  the  simple  but  neces- 
sary prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  the  child  in  time  to  save  him  from 
such  a fat'’.  About  one-quarrer  of  the  children  in  all  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  cause.  There  are  in 
all  in  th?  United  States  fifty  of  these  schoo;s.  The  cost  of  support- 
ing them  reaches  a sum  annually  approximating  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Were  it  not  for  th^  needless  blindness  resulting  from  this 
preventable  disease,  cue-fifth  to  one-quaiter  of  these  schools  would 
not  be  required  at  all.  or  they  :night  be  filled  by  other  blind  children 
who  are  not  now  being  educated.  The  annual  saving,  then,  to  the 
nation  would  amount  to  bumireds  of  tbousands  of  dollars  and  many 
times  that  sum.  would  be  added  to  the  economic,  value  of  the  com- 
mcnwealth  in  turning  an  oxiiense  into  a levenue  by  making  one 
who  may  be  a dependent  into  an  effective  and  productive  citizen. 

In  a home  in  Brooklyn,  maintained  through  the  broad  and  gen- 
eious  charity  of  the  women  conneited  with  the  Sunshine  Society, 
are  seventeen  blind  children  .mostly  taken  from  Randall’s  Island — 
the  childien  of  paupers.  An  examination  was  made  liy  the  New 
York  state  ophthalmologist— an  official  connected  with  the  State 
Health  Deimriment — of  sixteen  of  these  children:  one  probably 

was  absent.  Of  these,  twelve,  jicssibly  thirteen,  were  hopelessly 
lilind  as  a result  of  iirevenlalile  and  at  one  time  curaiile  conditions. 
This  is  a noble  and  woitby  charity,  an.l  the  kind  and  helpful 
svmpathv  given  these  childien  is  luightening  otherwise  dark  and 
ne>olate  lives;  but  if  the  money  and  effort  necessarily  employed  in 
laiing  for  these  blind  children  tor  one  year  had  been  devoted  to 
nieioganda  for  the  inevention  of  idindness,  these  and  countless  others 
had  nevei  lost  their  sight. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  among  .'>.806  iilind  registered  by 
your  commission  on  the  first  of  tlie  present  year.  6G1.  more  than 
fventy  iier  cent,  of  the  whole,  had  iiecome  lilind  iiefore  their  fifth 
year.  If  we  exclude  ulcerative  condition  due  to  bad  hygiene  and 
insufficient  ncuiishment,  wliicb  ought  to  lie  controllalile,  and  con- 
geital  blindness,  which  constitutes  a comparatively  small  propor- 
tio'.i  of  the  whole,  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  one-half  of  this 
numlter,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  tiie  whole,  have  in  enlightened  New  Eng- 
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land  given  tlieii-  eyes  as  a sacnllce  to  this  Moloch  of  ignorance  and 
neglect. 

Before  any  adequate  uiiderstandiiig  can  he  obtained  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  an  intolerable  condition  such 
as  I have  pictured,  it  is  necessary  to  know  exactly  the  circum- 
stances that  make  its  continued  existence  possible. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  any  human  being  can  understand  and 
appi’eciate  the  frightful  danger  with  which  the  innocent  infant  is 
menaced  and  yet  deliberately  withhold  his  hand  from  the  very  easy 
assistance  needed. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  in  no  instance  is  it  due  to  the  un-  • 
willingness  of  the  accoucheur  to  safeguard  the  child’s  eyes;  but 
the  world  grows  with  great  rapidity.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  children  were  horn  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the 
past  year.  Vast  numhers  of  these  came  from  tenement  houses,  from 
back  alleyways  and  the  slums,  from  homes,  if  they  may  be  called 
such,  where  cleanliness  and  decent  living  are  almost  impossible, 
and  where  sanitation  in  the  modern  acceptance  of  the  word  is  a rite 
unknown. 

To  many  of  these  even  our  language  is  strange.  They  are  the 
Russian  and  the  Polish  Jews,  Sardinians,  Croatians,  and  others 
v/hom  our  college  settlement  workers  and  district  physicians  can 
better  name. 

These  people  are  ministered  to  in  their  confinements  by  women 
of  their  ovn  nationality,  and  usually  of  their  own  social  status. 
Last  year  the  demand  for  a midwive’s  services  were  voiced  by  43,834 
notheis  ih  Greater  New  York.  Not  a few  of  them  have  had  good 
training,  but  many  of  them  are  unclean  and  ignorant  to  the  last 
degree.  Occasionally,  of  course,  in  this  cl.rss  a physician  is  em- 
ployed, but  the  hurry  cf  an  active  practice  often  makes  him  for- 
getful of  unusual  precautions.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  caring 
for  diseases  of  the  eye.  These  go  to  the  dispensary  or  to  the  specialist. 
Infections  of  the  eyes  do  not,  indeed,  often  occur  in  an  individual 
practice.  They  may  be  expected  only  in  frem  cne  in  fifty  to  one  in 
two  hundred  cases,  so  that  a busy  doctor  may  not  see  one  in  years. 
After  the  bahy  is  a week  or  ten  days  old.  as  the  mother  is  conval- 
escing. his  attention  is  called  to  the  swollen,  suppurating  eyes  of 
the  child.  Then  he  remembers  that  he  did  not  happen  to  have  the 
silver  drops  in  his  bag  and  nene  were  used.  Dr.  Carrigues  reports 
that  during  his  service  in  New  York  maternity  hospital,  in  1882  to 
1884,  Credo’s  practice  v as  followed  in  351  infants  and  net  one  was 
affected  with  ophthalmia.  One  other  case  was  delivered  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  house  surgeon  and  the  silver  Vas  neglected.  This 
child  had  the  disease  and  lost  both  eyes  in  spite  of  special  treat- 
ment. A Buffalo  physician  makes  the  use  of  this  prophylactic  a 
routine.  He  omitted  in  two  cases.  In  both  infection  followed. 

While  with  individual  accoucheurs  the  infections  are  few,  the 
nggregate  is  large.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo  last  year,  w'ith  8,500 
births,  there  v ere  102  cases  of  ophthalmia  in  the  practice  of  the 
physicians  and  midwives.  The  number  is  far  greater  in  maternity 
and  other  hospitals,  from  which  reports  were  not  obtained.  There 
. is  no  doubt  whatever  that'  at  least  ten  times  as  many  infections  oc- 
curred as  were  necessary.  In  the  country  districts  it  is  much  the 
same.  The  attendant  among  the  poor  is  often  a woman-relative 
who  does  the  best  she  can,  or  the  doctor  who  has  come  many  miles 
and  who  is  not  expected  to  see  either  mother  or  child  again  unless 
serious  illness  supervenes. 
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The  reasons,  then,  why  protection  is  not  always  afforded  to  the 
child  are:  First,  that  the  disease  occurs  so  infrequently  that  it  is 

not  anticipated.  Second,  niidwives  and  many  doctors  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  informed  as  to  its  dangers  and  tho  most  effective  method 
of  preventing  infection.  Third,  neither  the  midwife  nor  the  doctor 
is  likely  to  have  the  proiier  silver  salt  in  fresh  solution  at  hand. 
Imagine  one  of  these  women,  who  can  scarcely  read  or  write,  copy- 
ing a Latin  prescription  for  the  pur])ose  of  securing  a drug  in 
which  exact  dosage  is  imperative;  and,  fourth,  the  accoucheur, 
whether  midwife  or  doctor,  does  not  alwavs  have  accurate  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  way  it  should  he  used. 

wii.\T,  TiiKX,  sirol  i.r)  itio  dom;? 

It  is  essential  if  this  plague,  which  is  uldquitous,  be  got  under 
control  that  the  public  be  enlightened  concerning  it.  There  must 
be  inaugurated  a campaign  of  education.  Every  pros]iective  mother 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  should  know  that 
unless  pioi)er  precautions  are  taken,  lier  baby  may  be  blind  for  life. 
Attempts  at  popular  education  on  these  lines  have  been  made  man> 
times  and  in  many  lands,  but  they  have  been  sporadic  and  indefinite. 
They  lacked  plan  and  continuity.  ITuler  the  inspiration  of  Dr, 
Roth,  of  London,  England,  many  years  ago,  a prize  was  offered  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  it  secured  an 
admirable  popular  monograph  from  the  j)en  of  Professor  Fuchs,  of 
Vienna.  Unfortunately  it  is  no  longer  in  circulation.  Leaflets  de- 
sciihing  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  giving  its  cause,  the  method  of 
])ievention,  and  necessity  for  urgent  treatment  by  a competent  physi- 
cian. have  been  issued  in  many  languages — English,  German,  Polish, 
French,  Italian  and  Hebrew.  These  hav<^  been  distributed  to 
mothers  and  midwives  by  the  Society  for  (he  Hlind  in  England  and 
the  Valentin  Ilauy  Association  in  Paris,  as  well  as  by  our  own 
.Massachusetts  and  the  Xew  .Yoik  Associations.  The  value  of 
these  is  beyond  meastire.  They,  however,  reacli  isolated  spots,  when 
the  whole  field  must  be  covered. 

The  plan  to  which  the  American  Medical  .Association  has  given 
its  approval  jcrovicles  for  a ])erfectly  organized  movement  covering 
the  whole  United  States  from  Maine  to  Alaska,  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf.  It  includes  the  appointment  of  committees  from  each 
state  medical  society,  and  ti'rough  them  from  every  county  society 
in  .America,  these  to  follow  a definite  plan  cf  campaign  which  shall 
be  given  with  the  authority  and  approval  of  the  national  ophthal- 
mological  and  obstetrical  associations.  In  fulfilment  of  this,  the 
subject  will  be  presented  cluiing  the  coming  month  at  a meeting  to 
be  held  in  Detroit,  of  the  American  Society  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists,  and  a little  later  before  the  Academy  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Oto-Laryn.gology,  at  a meeting  to  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  This  will  piovide.  first,  for  the  enactment  of  laws  In 
each  state  and  federal  teiiitory  jilacing  the  supervisory  control 
and  licensure  of  midwives  in  the  hoards  of  health,  requiring  that 
they  may  be  examined  and  registered  in  each  county  and  that  they 
may  be  required  to  report  each  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
occurring  in  their  jiractice  under  penalty — if  found  guilty  of  neglect 
of  the  method  of  iirophylaxis  required  by  ihe  health  authorities — 
of  forfeiture  of  their  license  and  fine;  second,  for  the  distribution 
by  health  boards  of  circulars  of  advice  to  niidwives  and  mothers, 
giving  instruction  as  to  the  dangers,  methods  of  infection,  and 
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prophylaxis  of  this  disease;  third,  the  preparation  and  distribution 
by  health  boards  of  ampoules  or  tubes  containing  the  chosen  pro- 
phylactic, with  a simple  description  of  its  necessity  and  method  of 
application.  These  may  be  made  at  almost  infinitesimal  cost;  they 
insure  a safe  and  pure  solution,  and  if  hermetically  sealed  in 
light-proof  receptacles,  will  keep  indefinitely  without  chemical 
change;  fourth,  to  obtain  at  stated  periods  from  mid  wives  and  all 
physicians  engaged  in  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  a report  of  the 
number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  which  have  occurred 
in  their  practice  during  this  time,  together  with  a statement  as  to 
whether  or  not  a prophylactic  was  used  in  each  case,  with  the 
condition  of  the  eyes  at  the  close  of  treatment.  In  cases  of  blind- 
ness a full  explanation  should  be  placed  on  record.  The  statistics 
thus  easily  and  inexpensively  obtained  would  be  of  great  value, 
while  the  accoucheur  would  he  constantly  reminded  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  vigilance  in  prophylaxis  and  treatment.  The  midwife,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  held  to  strict  accountability  for  every 
case  encountered,  and  failure  to  use  the  measures  freely  provided, 
should  the  child’s  eyes  suffer,  must  be  followed  by  a penalty  which 
should  include  the  forfeiture  of  the  license  under  which  she  Is 
permitted  to  ply  her  trade.  From  the  medical  standpoint,  the  suc- 
cess of  this  plan  is  assured.  The  presidentelect  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  your  distinguished  citizen,  Dr.  Burrell,  has 
signified  his  hearty  approval  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
control  this  disease,  while  eminent  obstetricians,  ophthalmologists 
and  sanitarians,  all  agree  with  Professor  Hess,  of  Germany,  who 
was  but  recently  the  guest  of  the  Association,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  plague  can  and  must  be  stamped  out.  But  no  great 
movement  ever  succeeded,  no  law  placed  upon  our  statutes  has  ever 
been  enforced,  unless  it  is  backed  by  an  intelligent  public  senti- 
ment. This  is  not  a new  subject  to  the  medical  profession.  For 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  doctors  have  been  meeting  in 
conclave  and  telling  each  other  that  which  they  already  knew  per- 
fectly well,  that  blindness  resulting  from  this  disease  was  unneces- 
sary and  should  be  prevented;  but  helpful  as  has  been  these  discus- 
sions they  have  failed  to  reach  the  audience  with  whom  such  teaching 
was  most  needed,  and  disaster  continued  to  follow  disaster.  The 
efforts  which  the  physicians  are  making  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  state  and  by  the  public;  by  the  state  for  economic  and  human- 
itarian reasons.  For  every  dollar  used  for  prevention,  ten  thousand 
times  as  much  is  saved  in  cutting  off  the  cost  of  education  and 
maintenance  of  cue  who  may  become  a dependent,  and  it  is  more- 
over a legal  right  which  the  infant  citizen  may  properly  demand 
through  his  guardians  and  protectors  that  he  be  not  robbed,  through 
ignorance  and  neglect  while  yet  helpless  and  unable  to  protect  him- 
self, of  that  which  is  more  precious  than  his  dearest  earthly  posses- 
sioii— the  ability  to  see.  The  duty  of  saving  the  child  from  this 
calamity  is  one  devolving  not  only  on  the  state,  it  rests  upon  every 
right  minded  individual  to  whom  a knowledge  of  his  danger  comes. 
We  cannot  be  censured  for  taking  no  action  concerning  conditions 
about  which  we  have  no  knowledge;  but  when  I demonstrate  to 
you  that  there  will  be  born  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  in 
the  city  of  Boston  during  the  coming  year  hundreds  of  innocent, 
well-formed  babies  whose  eyes  may  be  injured  or  destroyed  be- 
cause right  steps  are  not  taken  to  protect  them,  then  upon  each 
one  of  us  who  knows  and  makes  no  effort  to  prevent  this  affliction 
will  rest  the  responsibility  for  the  result.  It  should  be  a self-im- 
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posed  task  cn  every  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren, upon  every  children’s  aid  society,  ni)ou  every  charity  or- 
ganization society,  upon  every  legislator,  upon  every  citizen,  to 
promulgate  a knowledge  of  the  dangers  which  menace  the  babies  of 
the  land:  and  if  they  and  we  unite  our  efforts,  for  no  movement 
should  be  attempted  except  with  the  authority  and  co-operation  of 
the  organized  medical  profession,  this  pathologic  anachronism  of  a 
controllable  and  preventable  infection  which  continues  to  work 
havoc  and  disaster  in  spite  of  twentieth  century  knowledge  and 
methods  will  be  robbed  of  its  virulence,  and  comfort  and  happiness 
and  prosperity  sliall  be  assured  for  a multitude  of  children  yet  un- 
born. 

List  of  supplies  the  ehiUlren  should  have  on  entrance  to  the 
school. 


For  Biitjx. 

'i  suits  for  week-day  wear 

1 suit  for  Sunday  wear 

a colored  and  1 liglu  day  shirts 

2 night  shirts 

U ])rs.  of  socks  or  stockings 

1 liat  and  1 cap 

2 suits  of  light  uiiilorwear 
2 suits  of  heavy  umh'rwear 
a pairs  shoes 

1 pair  mitteii.s  or  gloves 
1 comb  and  brush  and  toothbrush 
Ilaudkerchiofs  ami  collars 
t towels 


For  ( i irtx. 

a dresses  for  week-day  wear 

1 dress  for  .Sunday  wear 

2 white  umh'fskirts 
a colored  underskirts 

' a night  dnsssos  or  gowns  • 

<>  pairs  of  stockings 
i 1 warm  jacket  and  hat 
I a suits  of  light  underwear 
I a suits  of  heavv  underwear 
I a ])airs  of  shoes  and  ov(>rshoes 
I 1 pair  of  mittens  or  gloves 
i 1 <’oml>and  l)rush  and  toothbrush 
j Ilandkm’chiefs 
' 1 towels 


Small  hoys  should  liavc  more  underwear  than  larger  ones. 
Tlieir  pants,  both  woolen  and  cotton,  should  be  of  washable  ma- 
terial for  every  day  wear.  They  should  have  six  waists  (in- 
stead of  shiits)  and  tut  extra  jmir  tiousers  also  rubbers  or 
overshoes.  Snutll  ^irls  should  be  ]>rcvided  with  aprons. 
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Boys. 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Adams.  William 

Richland  Center 

Richland. 

Aamodt,  Albert 

Deer  Park 

St.  Croi.x:. 

Baer,  John 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee. 

Baiiei",  Otto 

Milwaukee 

Jlilwaukee. 

Bahler,  Matthew 

Bellevi]  le 

1 )ane. 

Beals,  William 

Ft.  Atkinson 

.lefferson. 

Bellman.  I.emiard 

Oshkosh 

M'^innebago. 

Bent'/ine,  Alphonse 

Cumberland 

Barron. 

R^ntyino  TTn.rolrl 

Cumberland 

Barron. 

Rp.ro'TTirm,  (Tpr)r‘>*A 

IVatortown 

Jefferson. 

Bishop,  Vio'O 

St.  Croi-x  Falls 

Polk. 

Rrnp.U'pv  Osrnr 

Shell  Lake 

AVashburn. 

Bra.vmeier,  Edwin 

Manitowoc 

Manitowoc. 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee. 

F>n\'ip««  TTprhprt 

Corliss 

Racine. 

TT.hlprt  Prpflprif'lc 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee. 

Clear  l..ake 

Polk. 

Ti^mirnipr  ('pdrir. 

Green  Bav 

Brown. 

Eau  Claire 

Eau  Claire. 

Barnoveld 

Iowa. 

TTnntjpn  AVillinm  . .* ! 

Union  Grove 

Racine. 

Belleville 

Dane. 

T-Tnrv'pv  Phillin 

Greenleaf 

Brown. 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee. 

Marinette 

Marinette . 

oill  Olipsitpr  

Barneveld 

Iowa. 

Hnrl«?on  Pliillin 

Lake  Geneva 

'Walworth . 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee. 

.lanesville 

Rock. 

Blair 

Trempealeau. 

ff'Ap'jpr  Pnnrlnll 

Sparta 

Monroe. 

Stevens  Point 

Portage. 

Fond  du  Lac 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe 

Green. 

Lacourciere,  Leon 

Oconto 

Oconto. 
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P:XK()LLMENT  <1F  pupils,  luor-iuos  continued. 


Boys. 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Matliis,  Albert 

Fountain  City 

llutfalo. 

MfuisHelil,  .lason 

Lynxville 

( 'ra  wff)nl. 

McKinnon,  Donald.. 

Fish  Creek 

1 )oor  ( 'o. 

Mon  tag,  .\dolph 

Dickevville 

tlrant  Co. 

Mueller,  Frank 

M ilwaukee 

M i 1 wa  11  kee 

Ness,  I.iidwig 

Eau  Claire 

Fail  Claire' 

Proiss,  Koinhardt 

M ilwaukee 

.M  ilwaukee. 

Prosser,  .lames 

Menasha 

Winnebago. 

Peterson,  Carl 

Ashland 

Ashland. 

« 

Quade,  William 

Milwaukee 

M ilwaukee. 

• aiish,  Charles 

Mans  ton 

.1  iinoa  n. 

Waush,  Fd\var<l 

M auston 

.1  uneau. 

Rector,  Lewis 

Atheist  ane 

Marinette. 

Roepke,  Albert 

Milwaukee 

M ilwaukee. 

Reed,  Charles 

.lanesville 

Rock. 

Seelig,  William 

Milwaukee 

M ilwaukee. 

Seversoh,  Oscar 

Cambridge 

Dane. 

Shebel.  Herbert 

Milwaukee 

M ilwau  kee. 

Sirianni.  Peter 

Cumberland 

Rarron. 

Smilev,  Walter 

Union  Crove 

Rac 

Tesser,  Oscar 

Saratoga 

Wood. 

Tvzckowski,  Alovsius 

M ilwaukee 

M ilwaukee. 

Wauzon,  Stanley 

Milwaukee 

M ilwaukee. 

Rrewer,  f)tis 

Milwaukee 

M ilwaukee. 

Kehlendorf,  Francis 

■Manitowoc 

Manitowoc. 
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Girls. 


c. 

Nam 


Adams,  Mamie 


Post  Office. 


County. 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee. 


Bontzine,  Ellen 

Bentzine,  Jennie. . . . 

Boldt,  Martha 

Boes,  Ida 

Bornhuetter,  Minnie 
Burke,  Catherine... 
Burke,  Agnes 


Cumberland 
Cumberland 
Abrams. . . . 

Oconto 

Kenosha  . . . 

Portage 

Portage 


Barron. 

Barron. 

Oconto. 

Oconto. 

Kenosha. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 


Carlyle,  Tomsina 
Cornell,  Blanche. 
Countryman,  Iva. 
Cox,  ISiartha 


LaCrosse... 
Plainfield.. 
Milwaukee 
Kendall . . . 


LaCrosse. 

Waushara. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 


Dooge,  Adele Walworth.. 

Doubleday,  Norlane Whitewater 


Walworth. 

Walworth. 


Enders,  Emma 


Marinette 


Marinette. 


Fadness,  Emma Rio 

Fadness,  Josie Rio 


Columbia. 

Columbia. 


Oiese,  Frieda 

Oomm,  Florence. 
Oifford,  Florence 


Random  Lake 
Milwaukee  . . . 
Milton 


Sheboygan . 
Milwaukee. 
Rock. 


Hart,  Agnes 

Helmenstine,  Dollie 
Hillsburg,  Elizabeth 


Beaver  Dam . 
Blue  Mounds 
Schofield 


Dodge . 

Dane. 

Marathon. 


Klump,  Frieda  . . 
Kniskern,  Velma 
Krogman,  Emma 
Kroyer,  Elsie 


Milwaukee  . 
Walworth,. ! 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 


Milwaukee. 

Walworth. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 


Larson,  Mary Kenosha. . . . 

Lohry,  Lillie Waukesha.. 

Lowry,  Frances. Fargo,  N.  D 

McKinnon,  Florence Fish  Creek . 

Masterson,  Adeline Oconto. 

Meissner,  Martha Janesville  .. 

Memhard,  Hattie Racine 


Kenosha. 

Waukesha. 


Door. 

Oconto. 

Rock. 

Racine. 
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(iirJs. 


Name.  i I’ost  OHicc. 


Clounty. 


Nelson,  Louise I Waupaca 


Waupaca. 


O’Brien.  Mamie  . 
O’Shea,  Mar^'arot 
O’Sliea,  Stella... 
Otto,  .\llie 


Hudson  . 
Wilson... 
Wil.son.. . 
Appleton 


St.  Croix. 
St.  Croix. 
St.  Croix. 
Outagamie 


Quade,  Dora. 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee. 


Haush,  Clara 
Kaush,  Lillie 


Mautson 
M auston 


•Tuneau . 
Juneau . 


Schmidt,  Edna  . . . 
Soderstrom,  Eline. 
Solberg,  Alma.... 

Somers.  Alice 

Stauft’acher,  Marie 
Stump.  Emily 


Milwaukee 

Barron 

Ashland . . . 
Milwaukee 
Monroe. . . . 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee. 

Itarron. 

Ashland. 

Milwaukee. 

Green. 

Milwaukee. 


Terrill,  Ethel. 
Tibbits,  Anna 
Torger,  Nora. 


Pine  Biver 

Crandon 

Soldiers  Grove 


Waushara. 
Forest . 
Crawford . 


Van  Gemert,  Anna 

Van  (Jemerl,  P'lizabeth 

Van  Duzee,  Buelah 

Von  Wald,  Sara 


DePere. 

DePere. 

Cashton 

Kenosha 

( )wen . . . 


Brown. 

Brown. 

Vernon. 

Kenosha 


Wanzer,  Nita 


Eau  Claire. 
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PAY  ROLL  FOR  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  FOR  MONTH  OF  JUNE 

190S. 


Niime. 

Time  of 
com- 
men(*e- 
ment. 

Salary 

or 

wages. 

Harvey  Clark 

.Aug.  1905 

Ct> 

Pruella  H.  Clark 

.Aug.  1905 

41  66 

Clara  L.  Langtry, 

Oct.  1907 

10  00 

Alice  Miller 

Ma.v  1907 

40  00 

(ieo.  H.  Mullen 

Sent.  1907 

50  00 

Allice  K.  McGregor... 

Nov.  1904 

40  00 

Emilia  .1.  Nugent 

Sept.  1907 

40  00 

Helen  II.  Tuttle 

Sept.  1898 

40  00 

Hittie  Smith 

Oct.  1907 

35  00 

Elizabeth  Mi'Grath... 

Sept.  1903 

40  00 

Llewellyn  II.  Cotmrn 

Sept.  1907 

50  00 

M.  -Ada  Turner 

Sept.  1903 

40  00 

Mallei  E.  Ilamley 

Sept.  1907 

50  00 

Laura  Engle.son 

Sept.  1899 

35  00 

Adele  B.  .Medler 

Sept.  1905 

40  00 

Frank  I*.  Bixon 

Sept.  1907 

40  00 

H.  G.  Arnold 

Sept.  1903 

40  00 

Jos.  Siehr 

Sept.  1904 

35  00 

Herbert  Adams 

Sept.  1905 

45  00 

Margaret  Davidson.. 

Sept.  1905 

25  00 

Mlbert  Loveland 

Dec.  1907 

35  00 

Ear.v  Murph.v 

.lime  1903 

18  00 

Mar.y  O'Rourke, 

Oct.  190? 

18  00 

Minnie  I'or.sythe 

Apr.  1907 

18  00 

Anna  Christolfer.son.. 

Ma.v  1907 

18  00 

Mary  AlcKinnou 

Sept.  1902 

25  00 

Thei'esa  Si  renson 

Dec.  1907 

25  00 

Mildred  Willis 

Apr.  1907 

18  00 

Emma  Pflughoeft 

Apr.  1908 

18  00 

Mary  Wilt 

Nov.  ni07 

18  00 

Mary  Zeman 

May  1908 

18  00 

A.  .1.  Hogan 

Mar.  1906 

70  00 

Eugene  lleding 

Fell.  1908 

50  00 

Henry  F Bull 

Feb.  1905 

50  00 

•Tames  O’Rourke 

Aug.  1884 

40  00 

Anna  Kirby 

May  1893 

18  00 

Maggie  Hay 

Apr.  1905 

18  00 

Mary  Ha.v 

Sept.  1905 

18  00 

Thekla  Kerl 

Oct.  1903 

23  00 

Martha  Vogel 

Sept.  1907 

18  00 

Hilda  Giese 

Nov.  1906 

18  00 

Margaret  Davies 

Sept.  1899 

15  00 

Clarence  Anderson. . . 

Dec.  1904 

35  00 

Mary  Montag 

Sept.  1905 

18  00 

Elizabeth  Douglas.... 

Oct.  1907 

18  00 

Barbara  Fontaine 

Aug.  1878 

13  00 

Position. 

County  or 
residence. 

Sup!,  and  steward 

Green  Co. 

Matron 

Green  Co. 

Assistant  steward 

Assistant  matron 

Rock  Co. 
State  of  HI. 

Teacher  literary 

Teacher  literary 

Teacher  literary 

Grant  Co. 
Winnebago  Co. 
Sauk  Co. 

Teacher  literary 

Dornest  ic  science 

Milwaukee  Co. 

Kindergarten 

Green  Co. 

Manual  training 

Walworth  Co. 

Physical  culture 

Dajie  Co. 

Piano 

State  of  Alinn. 

Piano 

Rock  Co. 

Vocal 

State  of  111. 

Tuning 

State  of  N.  Y. 

Work 

Rock  Co. 

AVork 

Milwaukee  Co. 

Orchestra - 

Rock  Co. 

Supervd.sor 

Rock  Co. 

Watchman 

Rock  Co. 

Chambermaid 

Roek  Co. 

Chambermaid 

Rock  Co. 

Cliambermaid 

Lafayette.  Co. 

Chambermaid 

Marinette  Co. 

Cook 

Door  Co. 

Cook 

1 )oor  Co. 

Dining  room 

Chippewa  Co. 

Dining  room 

Ta.vlor  Co. 

Dining  room 

.Tuneau  Co. 

Dining  room 

State  of  la. 

Engineer 

Forest  Co. 

Engineer 

A''ernon  Co. 

Fireman 

Rock  Co. 

Gardener 

Rock  Co. 

.1  anitress 

Rock  Co. 

Kitchen 

Rock  Co. 

Kitcnen 

Rock  Co. 

Laundress 

Rock  Co. 

Tjn.nnflress 

Laundress 

Sheboygan  Co. 
Racine  Co. 

Printer 

Stockman 

W’aupaca  Co. 

Seamstre.ss 

Grant  Co. 

Seamstress 

Rock  Co. 

A’isitors’  attendant 

Brown  Co. 
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t’lassitication. 


Barn,  farm  and  ifardt'n 

Clothimr  and  exiamse  of  pupils. . . 

Discount 

Drmr  and  medical  deiiaitment... 

F.iitflne  and  Boilers 

Fire  apparatus 

Fire  and  Boiler  Insurance 

Fuel 

Furniture 

(tas  and  other  lijrhts. . ..’ 

House  furnishintf 

Laundry 

Machinery  and  tools 

Means  of  instructlo  i 

Miscellaneous 

Officers'  exi)cnses 

Printing;,  postage,  stationery  and 

teli'jrraph 

Real  estat«>,  includin>r  Buildings. 

etc 

Repairs  and  nmewnls 

SuBsistence 

Work  det>artment 

Waires  and  salaries 

Board  and  t nit  ion 


Invenlor.y 


.1  une  :t0. 

1906. 

?2.476 

58 

1 

20 

16 

.’>0 

5.25:$ 

■ 

209 

15  , 

4 hi  06 
4,700  5.* 
r.'J'O  S2 
5.S4S'  l’).> 
l.t4'.»  .'iit 
2tti  77 
l.S.tijti  54 
292  0t> 


143  77 

204.670  40 
5S  .37 
4iHi  15 
iKl 


Total .*247.7S6  10 

Less  discount  and  other  credits. 


Amount  deducted  By  the  Secre-| 
t ary  of  Slate  for; 

Insurance $4.3S  75 

I’rintiiik' : 2S  17 

Net  current  expense  ex  pend  Bures' 

Net  current  exiamsi's | 


F.xi)en(h  <1 
on  this 
account 
during'  the 
.vear. 

Transferred 
to  this 
account 
during  the 
year. 

Total. 

|1.!»59  66 

f4,4:$6  24 

irw  14 

i:$4  :$4 

56 

86  IHI 

102  ;50 

4.55  2t> 

5.708  75 

• 

209  15 

:$6  (K) 

M 00 

3.48;$  :$5 

3.S99  41 

:i8  40 

4.7.38  95 

i;$9  68 

S115  00 

7.731  .50 

7'2S»  95 

:$5  70 

0.U15 

205  40 

l.:$47  93 

1 iVI 

218  67 

7f>:$  23 

14.419  77 

974  08 

1 . 26t)  08 

:$60  84 

360  84 

143  44 

287  21 

180  00 

2tH.8.50  40 

8'22  11 

880  48 

7.094  02 

2. ‘244  23 

9.744  40 

248  17 

1.247  77 

15.i»i'l  92 

1.5.S191  SV2 

S3:$.667  14 

S2.774  93 

S284,'228  17 

60  52 

251,  !W  71 

i;i;$.6iv.  62 

$:$2.228  46 

466  92 



S14.073  54 
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Statistical  Tables. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

for  the  year  ending  June  JO,  lOOJ 


Invenlor.v 
J line  30.  1907. 

Cash  received 
from  thi.s 
account 
dur  n<r  the 
.vear. 

Transferred 
from  this 
account 
during-  the 
.vear. 

Total. 

tlained. 

E.xpcnded. 

52,512  2i) 
1 75 

Si. 303  28 
18  43 

$2,244  23 

So, 059  77 
20  18 
53  05 
10  50 
5,198  54 
209  15 

$1,623  53 

$114  10 

53  05 

53  09 

15  50 
5.189  .59 
209  15 

1 00 
8 95 

80  00 
510  21 

30  00 
3,108  35 
92  89 
487  04 
1.052  04 
210  51 
2 39 
GOO  23 
1.078  18 
300  84 
100  97 

4Ui  00 
4.040  00 
7.244  40 
5. 501  43 
1,131  42 
, 210  08 
13,089  91 
182  00 

315  00 

731  00 
4.040  Oo 
7. 244  40 
5. 502  00 
1.131  42 
210  08 
13, 753  54 
187  90 

1 23 

0.3  03 
5 90 

120  24 

204.850  40 

43  43 
290  24 
879  02 

120  24 

204. 850  40 

223  43 
295  88 
1.4.32  79 

180  00 
5 04 
35  70 

057  05 
9.448  52 

518  or 

185  02 

15.991  92 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

8247. 205  00 

31.959  20 

$2.83)  45 

$2.51.999  71 

$1,901  04 

$34,130  10 
1.901  04. 

. » 

S:32.228  40 

$400  92 

$32,095  .38 

19— S.  B.  C. 
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STATEMKXT  OF 
At  the  Wisconsin  Scliool  for  Blind 


t’las>ificiiUon. 

inventory 
.1  une  BO.iliH'7. 

Expended 
on  tills 
account 
durlntr  the 
y«‘ar. 

Transferred 
to  this 
account 
durinjr  tlie 
year. 

Total. 

farm  and  ifardtMi 

?2.512  2i) 

$'..340  70 

$3,802  0.3 
‘.4  00 

('lothiiit.'  loitl  exiH'iiso  of  piioils... 

1 75 

02  m 

Dnur  and  mcdiral  depurtnient... 

1.')  5U 

21  0.3 

5.  IWt  51> 

213  40 

.3.40.3  OS 

TM  apparat n>i 

2ht)  1.^ 

200  15 

KiU‘l  

4Ui  (Ki 

3,70.3  4.3 

4.1:0  51 

Furiiitun‘  

■l.lHt!  0(> 

KHi  05 

4.7.32  71 

(ias>  and  other  lights 

7.244  4(t 

2117  71 

315  00 

7,707  17 

House  furnisldiur 

4.'$ 

1.514  2S 

35  70 

7.111  41 

1,131  42 

213  02 

1.347  04 

Machinery  and  tot>ls 

21(1  OS 

14  13 

230  21 

Mpjins  hist  met  ion 

la.iiso  01 

70*.!  04 

14.480  8.3 

Miseellam^mis 

1S2  00 

1.102  17 

1,.344  17 

( )ffliH»rs’  ♦»\'i>i»nsos 

0.3  45 

05  45 

I’rlntimr.  ivista*re.  stationery  and 

teh^LTi’anh 

120  24 

187  31 

• 31.3  55 

Real  estate,  inoludintr  ijuildiiiirs. 

f*t  e 

204. S.V)  40 

4,172.40 

200.022  8t! 

4.3  43 

!'H7  02 

l.(«l  35 

Siitwisleneo 

200  24 

7.401  70 



2. - 44  2;i 

10.020  23 

Work  (leptirt nuMit 

S70  02 

2SH  22 

l.ltiS  24 

10. SOI  81 

10.801  81 

Tot  al 

S247.205  00 

iC1.3.:45  2!» 

$0,707  :iii 

$280,317  08 

1 .phs  disf^mints  and  ot her  «*redits. 

5:?  10 

257.:i72  28 

Sl.3.202  10 

gl  1.045  40 

Amount  deducted  l>y  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  for: 

Insurance 

f4.38  7.3 

10  00 

$448  81 

Net  current  exiwnseexiHjnditui'Os 

, 

ri5.741  00 

1 
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Statistical  Tables. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES.  ‘ 


for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908 


Inventory 
June  30,  1908. 

Cash  received 
from  this 
account 
during  the 
year. 

Trnnsferred 
from  this 
account 
during  the 
year. 

Total. 

Gained. 

E.vpendfd. 

82,804  28 
2 00 

•8517  72 
4 32 

82,244  23 

S5.500  23 
0 92 
41  a3 
17  50 
5. 204  5o 
20tl  15 
071  00 
4,731  42 
7. 207  52 
0,502  78 
1,153  87 
228  45 
14,203  20 
243  18 

81,704  18 

887  77 

41  83 

41  83 

17  50 
5,202  50 
209  15 
350  00 
4.731  42 
7,207  20 
0,445  93 
1,153  87 
228  45 
14.228  30 
208  00 

19  05 
138  52 

2 00 

315  00 

3,508  51 
21  29 
529  05 
008  03 
193  17 
1 70 
220  59 
1.100  99 
95  45 

189  28 

32 

80 

50  05 

34  90 

35  18 

124  27 

209,022  80 
22  .30 
414  29 
840  91 

124  27 

209.022  80 
22  30 
424  44 
1,470  74 

1,009  05 
9,601  79 

10  15 
35  70 

588  13 

302  50 

10,801  81 

140  00 

140  00 

140  00 

8253,345  95 

?1,378  30 

82,048  03 

8257,372  28 

82,188  51 

834,133  91 
2, 188  51 

$31,945  40 

$448  81 

$32,394  21 

1 
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Wisc&nsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

i 

STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE  FUND,  1907. 

. 

.lulv 

iito: 

1 

Raliinci' 

$31,387 

34 

Ai)ril 

1;> 

.Vlipropriation.  chap.  I;"),  laws  1907. 

3.000  00 

.lune  . 

•J(i 

.Appropriation,  chai).  388.  laws  1907. 

• ••••••••••• 

09,000 

00 

.1  unu 

30 

Steward,  for  sundries 

1,9")9 

20 

Juno 

30 

Paid  on  account  of  current  o.xpensos 

this  year  

Balance  appropriation 

$34,073  r>4 

Juno 

30 

in  state'  treasury $70,910  74 

Juno 

30 

Balance  in  hands  of 

steward 320  32 

71,273  00 

$10."),340  00 

$105. 340 

00 

STATE.MENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE  FUND.  1908. 

I'JO; 

Julv 

1 

Balance 

$71,273 

00 

19US. 

'Juno 

30 

Steward,  for  sundries 

1 , 378 

30 

Juno 

30 

Paid  on  account  of  current  expenses 

, 

this  year  

$13,741  00 

J uno 

30 

Balance  appropriation 

in  state  treasury $30, ilOS  90 

Balance  in  hands  of 

J line 

30 

steward 341  40 

$30,910  30 

$72,Ool  30 

$72,051  30 
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Statistical  Tahies. 


STATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  APPKOPKIATION  FT'NJ),  PJ08. 


Balance 

available 

.lulvL  190(i. 
' 

.Appropria- 
tion 1907. 

Expended 

during 

biennial 

period. 

Balance 
.lune  :10.190S 

M'fitor  supply,  build- 

in»'  for  tuning  and 

practising  

$17,000  00 

$4,172.:i9 

$12,827  01 

STATE:MENT' OF  moneys  received  at  sciioor^  FOR  BLIND 


Year  ending  June  ilOtli 

1907, 

1908. 

$l,H0:i  28 
40  00 

$517  72 

Board  and  tuition 

140  00 

Clothing  and  expense 

18  48 

4 32 

Drug  and  medical  department 

1 00 

2 00 
50  05 

Engines  and  boilers 

8 95 

Means  of  instruction 

03  03 

34  90 

Miscellaneous 

5 !t0 

35  18 

AVork  department 

518  07 

588  13 

Total  

$1,959  20 

$1,378  30 
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M’isconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 


IWRM  AND  GARDKN  PRODUCTS. 
Year  omliiiir  JuiuOlO,  1!>07. 


Asparagus 7 

527  bun . 

m 

;> 

Means — string 

10  bn. 

Moots — table 

23  bn . 

11 

Mlackberries 

2(M)  qts. 
750  hd. 

20 

Cabl>age 

18 

Carrots 

33  bu. 

14 

Chicken 

125  no. 

50 

Corn — sweet 

27  bu. 

14 

Cornstalks 

H ton 
50  bu . 

7 

Cucumber.s 

37 

Currants 

5 bu. 

10 

778'  doz . 

141 

Grapes 

3 bu . 

4 

llav 

5i  ton. 
100  hd. 

44 

Lettuce 

2 

Mangle  wurzles 

21  ton. 

120 

Milk 

74,  ()02  lbs . 

1, 119 
10 

Onions 

' 28 i bu. 
7 bu . 

( tvster  plant 

4 

Parsnips 

12  bu. 

0 

Peas 

10  bu. 

7 

Peppers 

3 doz . 

Pepp(*rs 

5 bu . 

3 

Pieplatit 

000  lbs. 

12 

Potatoes 

09!)  bu . 

483 

Pumpkin 

1 ton 

20 

Ra'lislies 

250  tloz.  bun . 

75 

Scjuash 

1,000  lbs. 
125  bu. 

10 

Tomatoes 

(i2 

Total 

$2,301 

(i2 

00 

05 

(K) 

75 

85 

00 

70 

50 

50 

00 

84 

50 

00 

50 

00 

02 

80 

20 

00 

50 

()0 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

50 

73 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN  PRODUCTS. 
For  year  ending  .lune  30,  1008. 


Asparagus 

Beans  string 

Beets  table 

Blackberries 

Cabbage  

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Chicken 

Corn  

Corn — sweet 

Cornstalks  

Cucumbers 



1, 100  bun. 
0 bu. 
100  bu. 
(530  qts. 
2,  250  hd. 
85  bu. 
75  hd. 
100 
25  tons. 

75  bu. 
30  tons. 
50  bu. 
8 bu. 

$66  00 

4 50 
65  00 
62  00 
56  25 
38  25 

5 25 
40  00 

300  00 
45  00 
150  00 
37  50 
16  00 

E»’o's 

787  doz. 

157  40 

Hav 

20  tons. 

200  00 

TiAtt.nr.p. 

100  hd. 

2 50 

Milk  

91,127  Ib.s. 
70  bu. 

1,366  00 

^)nirms 

52  50 

Onion.s  <>’reen 

345  bun. 

17  25 

Oyster  plant  . . . . ; 

Parsnips 

IG  bu. 
20  bu. 

0 60 
10  00 



10  bu. 

7 50 

Pipplant 

G80  lbs. 

13  60 

Pnt.ntnp.sj  

100  bu. 

75  00 

Pnflishfts; 

263  bun. 

13  15 

12  bu. 

6 00 

300  lbs. 

3 00 

100  bu. 

.50  00 

200  bu. 

50  00 

$2,020  15 
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^Visconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 


STATISTICAL  FOK.M  STATE  INSTITETIOXS. 

in  acconlanco  witli  a rosolution  of  tin*  National  Conforonce  of 
rharitios  and  Corroi-tions,  adopted  May  15,  liKMi. 

Nairn'  of  institution,  Wisconsin  School  for  Blind. 


Population. 

1!)07. 

l!tOS. 

Number  of  inmates  at  bepinninp  of  vi*ar 

SS 

S(» 

Number  received  durinp  the  vear 

I'J 

2d 

s 

Number  discharped,  paroled  or  died  durinp  the 
voar 

11 

Nupiber  at  end  of  vear 

S4 

Daily  average  attendence  (i.  e.,  number  of  in- 
mates actuallv  jiresent)  ilurinp  the  vi*ar 

<U) 

S5 

Averape  number  of  oflicers  amt  em])loyes  durinp 
the  vear  

42 

42 

EXPENDITUKES. 


Endinp  .lune  dO 

I'.tOT. 

1908. 

Current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries  and  wapes 

^15.91)1  92 

$1(5,801  81 

2.  Clothing 

114  ](> 

87  77 

d.  Subsistence 

9,44S  52 

9,(501  79 

4.  Ordinarv  repairs 

(557  05 

1,009  05 

r>.  office,  ilomestic  amt  outdoor  exiienses  .... 

(i,48d  7d 

4,89d  79 

Total 

$:52,()i»5  ds 

$d2,d94  21 

Extraordinarv  expeiuses: 

!W,172  39 

$12,827  G1 

2.  Permanent  improvements  to  existing  build- 

iritrs  

l,d78  K) 

8,. 34(5  79 

Total 

$:58,245  9d 

$48,;5(58  61 

Notes  on  current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries  and  wajres  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  directors, 
if  any. 

‘i.  Clothinfr  includes  shoes  and  also  materials  for  clothin#r  and  shoo.s 
if  they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

4.  (Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simpl\' maintain  the 

buildiiifjs  in  condition  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  “per 
manent  improvements. 

5.  This  item  includes  everything;  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.  p,- 

furniture,  beddinp,  laundry,  supplies,  medicines,  enpineer’s  s. 
plies,  pfistape,  freipht,  library,  etc. 

Sujierintendent,  Harvey  ('lark. 


i 


